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« F this I am certain, that in a democ the ma; 
O of the citizens is capable of camiaed the most ern 
oppressions upon the minority, whenever strong divisions prevail 
in that kind of polity, as they often must; and that oppression 
of the minority will extend to far greater numbers, and will be 
carried on with much greater fury, than can almost ever be 
apprehended from the dominion of a single sceptre.”"—Burxe. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On the Western Front this week's operations have 
been’ generally confined to raiding parties and patrols, 
but aviators have been busy observing and bombing 
since the weather improved, and show a marked ascen- 
dancy over the enemy. The steady advance in Palestine 
is being continued. On January 18 our line was carried 
forward to a maximum depth of a mile on a four-mile 
front near Durah, which is twelve miles north of 
Jerusalem. Our airmen have been busy also in this 
region, and have dropped 80 bombs in the neighbour- 
hood of Samaria. 


Three official announcements have been issued 
during the ‘week concerning a naval “scrap” 
outside the Dardanelles. The Goeben and the Breslau, 
which became prominent at the beginning of the war, 
ventured out from the safety of Constantinople early 
on Sunday morning, and, passing through the Darda- 
nelles, attacked our naval forces to the north of Imbros. 
The Goeben sank two of our monitors, but the Breslau 
was held in check by H.M.S. Lizard and forced on 
toa mine, and sank. Four enemy destroyers which 
came to assist were driven off, and the nearest was set 
on fire. The Goeben, after an attack by our airmen, left 
for the Dardanelles with all speed, but on nearing the 
entrance also struck a mine, and was so badly damaged 
that it was found necessary to beach her in the Nar- 
rows, where she has been continuously bombed by our 
aircraft. She had already been bombed last July by 
one of our airmen, and it is uncertain whether she can 
be put permanently out of action by this means. 


When heckled by the Labour Conference as to the 


- conscription of wealth, the Prime Minister declared 


that wealth had been more heavily conscripted in 
England than in any other belligerent country, and 
added that the process was by no means at an end. 
When asked whether he would fix a maximum income 
alter the war, so that Labour might’ enjoy ‘an 


extent as the handworkers. In proportion to their 
numbers the upper and middle classes have paid a 
heavier toll in blood than the working classes. 


The reason why the British nation has so unenviable 
a reputation for hypocrisy abroad is that our Govern- 
ment never will state the real reasons for its conduct. 
For the last three years and a-half our statesmen have 
kept’ on repeaung conventional and mouth-filling 
phrases about oppressed nationalities, the freedom of 
small states, the crushing of militarism, the democra- 
tisation of Germany, etc. At last, after three years 
and a-half of war, the Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour 
repudiate ‘‘ knight-errantry,’’ and admit that the 
security we are fighting for is our own. When pressed 
for an explanation of what he meant by ‘“‘ the recon- 
sideration’’ of the Alsace-Lorraine question—for 
which we are pledged to fight to the death—the Prime 
Minister said that we would support France as long 
as France was willing and able to go on. All this 
is sane and sound language, a welcome substitute for 
thunderous threats, which should never be used unless 
and until you have the power to execute them. 


Another home truth which the Prime Minister planted 
in the minds of his Labourites is, that Labour is far 
more interested in the war than Capital. If you isolate 
Capital from the sentiment of patriotism, it will be 
found that Capital has nothing to gain and much to 
lose by the prolongation of the war. To the capitalist, 
qua capitalist, depurated of the feelings of a Briton, 
it would be better to make peace at the price of 
returning the German colonies, abandoning Alsace- 
Lorraine, and waiving the economic boycott, because, 
commercially and financially speaking, a strong and 
prosperous Middle Europe is an advantage to the 
capitalist. But for the dreams of Labour, for the 
social reconstruction which requires as its base the 
disarmament of Europe, such a conclusion of the war 
would be fatal. If aristocrats and capitalists consulted 
merely their selfish ends, they would turn pacifists. 


There is the true Palmerstonian ring about Mr. 
Balfour’s despatch to the Dutch Government. A Dutch 
steamer was taken by a British patrol to Kirkwall, 
for the examination of her cargo. On the way the 
Dutchman was torpedoed by a German submarine ; 
and the Dutch Government has the impudence to claim 
compensation from the British Government. Mr. Bal- 
four points out that it is to the German Government 
that the claim should be addressed—which he assumes 
has not been done, as in that case the Dutch Govern- 
ment would be claiming compensation twice over. 
This sarcasm is in Mr. Balfour’s best vein ; as is his 
reminder to the Dutch that they owe the British Navy 
thanks for having saved another Dutch steamer—- 
gratitude which has been hastily and ungracefully ex- 
pressed. The Dutch people have been kind to our 
prisoners and refugees, which we shall not forget, any 


more than the behaviour of their Government. 
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Great as are the privations in Germany, they are 
as nothing to the stark misery prevalent in Austria ; 
while in Bohemia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Istria, thousands are dying of famine. The 
Austro-Hungarian Government has been obliged to 
enforce what Mr. Sichel calls ‘‘ rations in fashions,’’ 
which must be bitter to the best-dressed people in 
the world, as the Austrians—at least the Viennese— 
used to be. No one is allowed to buy articles of 
clothing without a purchasing voucher, which is only 
granted to those who can show that their wardrobe 
is below the prescribed limit. The officials who issue 
purchasing vouchers must be more or less human, 
if they are not corrupted or amused by the applicants. 


Here is the official wardrobe ordained for women: 
1 working dress, 1 Sunday dress, 1 extra skirt, 2 extra 
blouses, 1 winter coat, 1 shawl, 1 dressing-gown, 3 
aprons, 6 chemises, 3 nightgowns, 3 petticoats, 4 pairs 
of drawers, 6 pairs of stockings, 1 pair of thick gloves, 
and 12 handkerchiefs. We do not profess to be learned 
in the mysteries of feminine wardrobes: but we should 
be surprised if our modern “young lidies,” and the 
Paphians of the pavement, wko crowd the music-halls 
and restaurants with their boy-officers, did not pro- 
nounce this allowance of clothes to be tyrannically 
inadequate. How do the Austrian ladies satisfy the 
hard-hearted official that their wardrobes are reduced to 
“the frozen limmut? ” 


Lord Curzon has forgotten a wise maxim, that a 
long vindication is seldom a skilful one: “ innocence 
hath a very short style.” Beginning a letter to the 
Morning, Post with: “I have no desire to prolong a 
correspondence which, indeed, I did not initiate,” he 
then proceeds to occupy the best part of a column in a 
defence against the charge of bad faith brought against 
him by Mrs. Humphry Ward and her son. In the 
course of this lengthy apology Lord Curzon says one 
remarkable thing. “When my advice was sought 1 
did give it against such a campaign ” (by the Anti- 
Suffrage League) “on the ground that the branches of 
the League had practically ceased to exist because of 
the war, and that the country was thinking, and rightly 
thinking, of nothing but the war.” Quite so: but then 
why did Lord Curzon allow “a vast, incalculable and 
almost catastrophic change, which has no precedent in 
history, and no justification in experience ’’ to proceed 
when the country was thinking rightly of nothing but 
the war? That is a far more important question than 
Mrs. Ward’s charge of bad faith: and Lord Curzon has 
never answered it. But it goes to the root of respon- 
sible Government. 


The House of Lords has carried by a majority of 
over 3 to I an amendment in favour of proportional 
representation. Lord Selborne proposes to re-group 
constituencies so that they should elect not more than 
three or less than five members. The elector would be 
given one transferable vote; that is to say, that when 
a candidate has obtained the necessary quota for elec- 
tion, the surplus votes shall be transferred according 
to the preference, indicated by numerals, of the elec- 
tors. We have two objections to this proposal: 1. 
That it is too difficult for the ordinary voter; 2. that 
it creates very large constituencies, which can only be 
managed by party tickets and corruption. The large 
constituency is the paradise of the boss, the briber, and 
the wire-puller. At this dirty game the Conservatives 
are bound to be beaten by their enemies. 


The Liberal Whips, Messrs. Gulland and Howard, 
have made a bold, if somewhat premature, attempt to 
rope the Trade Co-operative Societies into the 
Asquithian fold. The Co-operative Societies enjoy 
enormous revenues, which, in the existing scandalous 
state of the law, are exempt from all liability to income 
and property taxes. Co-operators are not contributing 


a shilling out of their millions to the defence of the 
country, and party leaders are afraid to make them 
contribute. That these huge sums of money, of which 


their countrymen make them a present, should be used 
for political organisation is a little too much. The Co. 
operators, however, are minded to manage their own 
politics, for their answer to the engaging circular of 
Messrs. Gulland and Howard at present is that “ they 
are not taking any.” 


Sir Edward Carson’s resignation is a serious blow to 
a Cabinet none too strong in public confidence, 
Coupled with the resignation of Colonel Sir James 
Craig, Treasurer of the Household, it indicates that 
the Ulster leaders anticipate some recommendation 
from the Conference which, if accepted by the Govera. 
ment, will compel them to take up an attitude of hos- 
tility. Sir Edward Carson has undertaken certain 
definite obligations to Ulster, and being an honourable 
man, he prefers them to his seat in the Cabinet. We 
do not, however, understand why Lords Curzon and 
Milner and Mr. Bonar Law are not under very similar 
obligations to the Unionist Party. If, for instance, the 
Convention recommends a Parliament for the whole cf 
Ireland, and Ulster objects, must not the Unionist 
leaders resign? The situation emphasises the folly, 
not to say treachery, of allowing these controversial 
questions to he brought forward during the war. 


It was Mr. Lloyd George who proposed the Conven- 
tion, and no doubt he did it to gain time: he thought 
that the war would be over before the Convention re- 


ported. But the war is not over, nor likely to be over _ 


for a long time, and if the Prime Minister proposes to 
give Ireland Home Rule as a reward for her 
behaviour during the war, he will be met by such a 
storm of anger in the country that his Ministry will 
go down. The feeling against Sinn Feiners and 
Nationalists is more bitter than it has been since the 
days of Parnell, and with more reason. The majority 
of Irishmen have refused to take part or lot in this 
war: they have intrigued with Germany and taken 
German money: they will not volunteer: they are 
absolved from conscription: and they come over to 
England to fill the places of men and women who are 
fighting or working for the war. The Prime Minister 
has brought this trouble on himself by breaking his. 
pledge that no controversial measures should be 
brought forward during the Coalition for carrying on 
the war. 


Mr. Macpherson stated in answer to Mr. Arnold 
Ward that Lady Angela Forbes had an interview with 
the Adjutant-General in France, when certain com- 
plaints against the conduct of her canteen at Etaples 
were repeated to her, and when she had the opportunity 
of saying what she had to say in her own defence. 
Lady Angela Forbes had been advised by her friends 
—rightly, we think—to say nothing at this interview, 
but to reserve her defence for an inquiry, when she 
could confront and cross-examine the witnesses. The 
military authorities have chosen to interpret this 
silence as an admission of the truth of the complaints 
—which, considering Lady Angela’s subsequent denials 
and her persistent claim for an inquiry, they had no 
justification for doing. The result is, a popular can- 
teen is closed, a lady’s character is impugned, and 
the military authorities refuse to be bothered any more. 
This does not appear to us to be “‘ fair dues.’’ 


We should like to know what gang of middlemen 
got hold of Lord Rhondda when he fixed his prices for 
fish. No wonder there were “smiling faces at Billings- 
gate!” Those prices are so absurdly high that they 
have deprived millions of people of cheap food. And 
there is no reason for the raising of the prices of fish, 
which has not to be brought from distant countries at 
the risk of being torpedoed, but is caught at our doors. 
“Do you know me, my lord? Excellent well; you area 
fishmonger.” We begin to think that the excellent Lord 
Rhondda must be a fishmonger. Thé people of Lan- 
cashire suffered patiently the greatest hardships, bor- 
dering on famine, during the American Civil War. 
because they knew it was nobody’s fault. But they 
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will not starve for the sake of middlemen, or of glut- 
tonous munition-workers, or of an improvident Govern- 
ment. 


We have just read a leaflet by Mr. John Galgworthy 
on the necessity of growing our own food, which con- 
tains some very pregnant observations on the war and 
its consequences. We do not agree with Mr Gals- 
worthy’s Socialistic ideas, any more than we relish his 
sexual novels, as we recently found it our duty to say. 
But Mr. Galsworthy seems in this leaflet to grasp our 
position more accurately than anybody else. He says 
with perfect truth that submarines and aircraft have 
made our future security from war impossible, because 
where there is one submarine and one airship to-day 
there will be thousands a few years hence. Every 
British ship in port and afloat on the seas around these 
islands might be sunk in twenty-four hours, from above 
and below. And no smashing of Germany, nor any 
peace that the wit of conqueror can devise, will be able 
to prevent this. Therefore, says Mr Galsworthy, grow 
your own corn. Right enough: but there are other 
conclusions that must be drawn from Mr Galsworthy’s 
anticipations. A little imagination is a precious thing. 


After all the unworthy attempts made to excite class 
feeling against the rich for hoarding food, it is note- 
worthy that the first champion food-hoarder brought to 
book is the manager of a tool-machinery firm at Coven- 

Mr. Oscar Harmer, general manager of Messrs. 
Herbert, has been fined £500, sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment, and suffered the confiscation of his 
goods, for being found in possession of 400 Ibs. of tea, 
144 Ibs. of sugar, 37 tins of sardines, 14 hams, 26 tins 
of tongue, and 13 Ibs. of butter. As Mr. Harmer’s 
household consists of only seven persons, it must be 
admitted that he made liberal provision for the domes- 
tic appetite. Notice of appeal has been given; but 
these are the facts as stated in the Times. We are not 
quite sure whether food-hoarding ought to be treated 
as an offence. Suppose a man bought large stores 
three or six months ago, before the Food Order was 
issued. Would not his store relieve the present 
scarcity ? 


The whole Press, morning, evening and weekly, ought 
to be grateful to the Daily Mail for its brave defence 
of liberty of speech. Everything that Mr. Lovat Fraser 
and the Editor say about the absurd and dangerous 
system of secrecy is true. It is not only being treated 
as children that the public resents: it is the futility of 
trying to conceal what everybody knows. What, for 
instance, is the use of denying facts about Cambrai 
which have been the talk of the clubs for the last fort- 
night? How can it be otherwise? Officers come back 
from the Front, and in moments of post-prandial 
expansion they relate the facts, of course, under the 
strictest seal of secrecy. The next day it is all over 
vd West End, and the day after the editors know all 
about it. 


When the news reaches the public, by hints and 
shrugs and winks from their favourite editor, and when 
they compare the facts with the official answers in the 
House of Commons, they come naturally to the con- 
clusion that all “the toffs ” are in a conspiracy to screen 
one another’s blunders, which is largely true. The 
bad effect thus produced on public opinion, the sus- 
Picion, the distrust, are infinitely worse than could have 
resulted from telling the truth at first. | What infer- 
ences does the Government expect the Hyde Park 
orator and his audience to draw from recent events? 
Nobody was punished for the Mesopotamia fiasco: no- 
body was punished for the Gallipoli gamble, and the 
second part of the Report is withheld. As for the Gaza 
fiasco, of the two general officers concerned, one was 
translated to a splendid and safe commard at home, 
and the other was banished tg a comfortable billet in 
India. Who would not be a failure in these days? 


A certain section of the Press contend that the able 
Editor is.an ignoramus, and has no right to express an 
Opinion on strategy. 


We agree with the Daily Mail 


that this is presumptuous nonsense. Has it ever 
occurred to the authors of “Dora” and its defenders 
in the Press that no war has ever before been fought 
with a muzzled Press and Parliament? All our pre- 
vious wars have been fought under the fierce scrutiny 
of a Parliamentary Opposition and a critical Press. 
During Marlborough’s campaigns Swift was writing 
weekly against the war, and Steele and Addison in its 
favour. Have these lovers of “Dora” ever reflected 
that under “Dora’’ Burke’s Letters on a Regicide 
Peace would have been a breach of the Defence of the 
Realm Act? Have they forgotten that W. H. Russell’s 
letters in the Times on the conduct of the Crimean War 
brought about the fall of the Aberdeen Cabinet, the 
Roebuck Committee of Inquiry, and Palmerston’s in- 
stallation in power? But for the Times we should never 
have discovered the Duke of Newcastle’s incapacity, or 
Gladstone’s criminal refusal to provide the money for 
forage. 


It appears that Lord Kitchener had too much power 
in his hands and became an obstructive. So Mr. 
Asquith (after being let down over the munitions 
speech at Newcastle) took away some of his power, and 
gave it to Sir William Robertson. Now we are told 
that Sir William Robertson has too much power, and 
that Lord Derby, the Secretary of State, is a puppet or 
a cipher. These squabbles over machinery always 
arise when a war goes badly. What the public wants 
is a success somewhere, on land or by sea or in the air. 
Just when Sir Douglas Haig had elaborately planned a 
big thing, and was on the eve of carrying it out, his 
best troops were switched off to the Italian frontier, and 
their place taken by untrained boys. No General can 
succeed in such conditions. 


We have more than once pointed out the absurdity 
of Mr. Macpherson’s plea that it is unfair or un- 
generous to attack naval and military commanders in 
the House of Commons, because they are not there 
to defend themselves. The reason why the Admiralty 
and War Office are represented in the House of Com- 
mons by civilian Secretaries and Under-Secretaries is | 
that the executive may be defended in the Legislature. 
That is what is meant by representative or responsible 
Government, to which the only alternative is the 
American system, where the executive is separated 
from the Legislature, and is not responsible to it. Does 
Mr. Macpherson mean that the Commanders-in-Chief 
of the Navy and Army should sit in the House of 
Commons ? 


When the naval and military commands are attacked 
in the Press, the editor is told that he is committing a 
breach of the Defence of the Realm Act, which is in 
reality an Act for the Defence of the Government. 
When they are attacked in the House of Commons the 
assailant is told that he is unfair, or unmanly, because 
they are not there to defend themselves ! This touchi- 
ness about criticism is a familiar trait of all democratic 
rule, which loves praise and suppresses blame. Marl- 
borough and Wellington passed their lives in a blaze of 
criticism, and accepted it as the price of popular 
Government. Why should Sir John Jellicoe and Sir 
Douglas Haig complain of what greater men than they 
have endured with equanimity? Not that these two dis- 
tinguished men have complained, but their friends do. 


We learn from Mr. T. H. S. Escott’s amusing 
reminiscences of journalism, that Douglas Cook, the 
first editor of THE SatuRDAY REviEw, was in the habit 
of swearing at Mrs. Lynn Linton, and even of striking’ 
her—according to the lady’s account—when the article 
did not please him. Other times, other manners, with 
a vengeance! We can assure our contributors, male 
and female, actual and potential, that we never swear 
at anybody but the Government, and that we leave 
striking to the Labour Patriots. Indeed, our experience 
js that the contributors are the assailants, and the 
editor the recipient of attacks. Tu pulsas: ego vapulo 
tantum. 
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DANGER IN INDIA. 


gee National Congress, presided over by Mrs. 
Besant, and the Muslim League have met, and 
passed resolutions in favour of Home Rule for India. 
Of the precise nature of the scheme agreed upon by 
these two bodies of Hindoos and Muhammadans it is 
enough to say that it demands a form of government 
identical with that of Great Britain and her autonomous 
Dominions. During December there have been meet- 
ings at Darjeeling and Calcutta between fifteen Euro- 
peans and twenty Indian Moderates, who have ham- 
mered out a plan of Reform, by which Provincial State 
Governments are to be elected, and are to be given the 
handling of a share of the provincial revenues propor- 
tionate to the new functions assigned to them, as well 
as certain powers of taxation. At the same time, as a 
pendant to, and commentary on, these proceedings, we 
have reports of a violent revolutionary movement in 
Bengal. Lord Ronaldshay, the Governor of Bengal, at 
a meeting of the Legislative Council, describes the 
movement as “revolutionary and anarchical,” as “a 
conspiracy to get men, money and arms, and to 
organise into a sacred military band for future struggle.” 
Among the agencies for receiving recruits are school- 
masters and professors of colleges, nursing associates, 
religious institutions, messes, hostels, reading clubs, 
etc. Arms and tons of seditious literature have been 
found concealed ; sixty persons are charged with murder 
and ninety with aiding and abetting. Finally, the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Montagu, has summoned a 
Conference of all the Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors. 

Whether ‘these agents of sedition are, like the Sinn 
Feiners, instigated and assisted by the German Govern- 
ment, we do not know: we think it highly probable, 
especially after the evidence of German activity in 
Argentina. But it is mere stupidity to ignore the real 
danger that now threatens our Indian Empire. With 
regard to the only one of these demands that can be 
treated as respectable, however ill-advised at the 
present moment—- the scheme. we mean, of conferring 
financial power on Provincial State Governments put 
forward by the Darjeeling conclave—we should like to 
know a little more about its authors. We are told that 
the Europeans who took part in its discussion are busi- 
ness men. The prime mover, however, is Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, who is emphatically not a business man, but the 
editor of “The Round Table,” a magazine which has 
become an organ of advanced Socialism. We share to 
the full Burke’s distrust of journalists in political busi- 
ness, however useful they may be as critics; for there 
is no one who has less knowledge of the realities ot 
business and of politics than the professional journalist. 
We are not, therefore, impressed by the authority of 
the Darjeeling Conference, while we are very sensible 
of the danger of trusting powers of taxation to bodies 
elected by natives. The first thing for “the man in the 
street” to realise is that India has quite recently been 
granted a large measure of local self-government. 
These reforms began in 1892, but were greatly extended 
in 1909 and 1912. A series of violent political crimes 
took place in 1907 and 1908. Mr. Morley was then Secre- 
tary of State for India, and, following the precedent 
with which we are only too familiar in Ireland, he re- 
warded political outrages by concessions, known as the 
Morley-Minto reforms. The Governor-General’s Legis- 
lative Council now consists of 68 members, of whom 27 
are elected and 31 are natives, and there are similar 
Legislative Councils (with numbers varying from 30 to 
50) in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Burma, Behar, and the Central Provinces, 
Assam and the North-West Frontier being governed by 
Chief Commissioners without Councils. In each of 
these Provincial Legislative Councils there is a large 
proportion of non-official and native members, who are 
elected by representatives of the different classes of the 
community instead of by Government nomination, on the 
recommendation of public bodies, the system adopted in 
1892. The members have the power to move resolu- 


tions in the Legislative Councils, and the right to 
discuss, but not to control, the Imperial and Provincial 


Budgets. But the real life of India is in the districts 
and villages, and there a pure and patriarchal system of 
self-government is enjoyed. Of the 300,000,000 inhabj- 
tants of the Peninsula some 70,000,000 are governed 
by their native Princes or Rajahs, and, indeed, only 
ask to be let alone. Some 30,000,000 are governed by 
their Municipal Councils, and the other 220,000,000 are 
governed by their own District Boards, Panchayats, 
and Headmen. The 750,000 villages, which constitute 
go per cent. of the real India, the agricultural popula- 
tion, are ruled by their own village officials, who 
manage their affairs, cultivate their lands, settle their 
disputes, teach their children trades, and take care of 
their poor, with little or no interference from the 
British Raj. The Taluks, Tahsils, and Thanas, into 
which those villages are grouped, are under the sole 
charge of Indians; there is not one under an English 
official. On the District Boards and Municipal Councils 
there is often no more than one Englishman. For the 
whole of India there are a Penal Code and Criminal and 
Civil Procedure Codes which would have extorted the 
envy of Bonaparte and Bentham. These are the facts 
about the real India, which give the lie to the ravings 
of Mrs. Besant, her Babu barristers, and the fanatic 
Muslims. The majority of Englishmen are ignorant of 
these facts, which is a great part of the danger. 

The programme of the National Congress and the 
Muslim League is sheer Bolshevism. The Indian Penin- 
sula has many points of resemblance to Russia: and 
the points of difference only make it a more dangerous 
field for the experiments of the anarchist. In India, as 
in Russia, 80 per cent. of the inhabitants are engaged 
in agriculture, tilling their small holdings in village 
communities, widely scattered over enormous areas. In 
India, as in Russia, about 75 per cent. of the popula- 
tion can neither read nor write, and it is asserted that 
not more than 1} millions out of 315 millions are literate 
in English, the only language in which the business of 
government can be carried on, as there are some 14 
principal languages and 150 different dialects. But, 
unlike Russia, where, with quite negligible fractions of 
the Roman Church in the south-west and some Turkish 
Muslims in the south-east, all the inhabitants are mem- 
bers of the Greek Catholic Church, India is divided 
between Hindoos, who are in a large majority, and 
Muhammadans, who are about 70,000,000. The Chris- 
tians, Buddhists, and Jains are a very small minority, 
but not on that account to be left without protection. 
The intense fanatical hatred between the Hindoos and 
the Muhammadans is a matter of history, running 
through centuries, and is only restrained by the strong 
hand of the British Government. The volume of Indian 
exports and imports wasvalued in 1914 at £327,000,000, 
of which 60 per cent., since the war, is exchanged. with 
the British Empire. It is part of the declared policy of 
the Home Rulers to boycott British goods in Indian 
markets by prohibitive tariffs. | We have seen what 
devilish ruin has been wrought in Russia by a handful 
of revolutionary dreamers seizing on the machine of 
government. We should have a more hideous edition 
of the Russian revolution in India if the insane schemes 
of the Home Rulers were realised. It is a tiny minority 
of the English-speaking Indians, composed of Brahmins 
(the priestly caste of the Hindoos), lawyers, and editors 
of native journals, who demand the retirement of the 
British Government from one of the richest portions of 
its empire, containing three-fourths of His Majesty s 
subjects. Let us neither laugh at nor yield an inch to 
the request. India has as much self-government as 15 
good or safe for its inhabitants in their present stage 
of civilisation. It is impossible to foretell what may 
happen to Russia. It seems but too probable that 
Russia will become a province of Germany, or, at least, 
a loose confederacy under the protection or influence of 
Germany. Through a Germanised Russia a_ hostile 
descent on India would be easy, and thus the bogey of 
our fathers would become the terrible reality of our 
children. By his puerile belief in the Russian revolue 
tion, Mr. Lloyd George has done irreparable mischief in 
Europe. Let us see to it that his deputy does not play 


trioks with our rule in India. 
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THE STATE AND NATIONAL HEALTH. 


HE promised, and, we must assume, projected 
introduction of a Bill in Parliament providing 
for the creation of the politician’s panacea for our 
national ills, a New Ministry, and this time of Health, 
affords a fleeting opportunity for considering some of 
the problems of control, co-ordination, direction and 
supervision. It is not necessary to speak of the 
hygienic disorders of the body politic resulting from the 
conflicting “ Authorities ” at present engaged in doctor- 
ing, and withal endangering our national healthiness. 
That some single central dominating and co-ordinating 
“Authority ” must be set up is, on all sides, agreed. It 
is when we come to determine, and yet more to define, 
what that “Authority ” shall be, that fierce contentions 
flare up. 

The chief parties to the warfare waged, of course, in 
the interest of the nation, with intense and unremitting 
assiduity by the contestants, to obtain controlling 

er in the new “Authority,” are the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Board of Education, and the so-called 
National Health Insurance Commission. “National,” 
strictly speaking, the latter obviously is not, seeing 
that it does not represent a majority of the people, 
actually less than two-fifths; but words naturally are 
used with dissolute looseness by and in a Parliament 
elected and maintained by the arts of vociferation and 
ranting. So a Bill already on the Statute Book 
has conferred upon this needless and therefore wasteful 
and extravagant Commission the misleading title of 
“National,” etc. I use the word “needless ” advisedly, 
‘because the whole stupendous bureaucracy set up by 
this mis-called National Health Insurance Act could so 
easily have been dispensed with, and an infinitely 
cheaper and more efficacious scheme of bond fide 
national insurance adopted. But Mr. Lloyd George 
went a-motoring into Germany and came back smitten 
with Teutonic state philandery, and, suffusing this with 
Celtic electioneering philanthropy, imposed this quack 
Insurance upon us. In this, as in other affairs, one 
feels in sympathy with Mr. Lloyd George’s objects, 
whilst outraged as well as impoverished by his methods ; 
he seems so constantly to mistake righteousness of 
emotion for rightness in reasoning. What could have 
been simpler than to effect a genuine insurance, against 
sickness, of the whole people, a real “ National ” Insur- 
ance, providing ipso facto for everybody who was a 
member of the nation, and desired to avail himself or 
herself of it? Just as we provide elementary education 
for every child whose parents choose to avail them- 
selves of the provision; set up in short a minimum 
standard of education for all the State, and standardise 
(irrationally, and therefore badly, it is true) our national 
life in respect of it, leaving those who want something, 
ifnot better, at any rate different, free to procure it at 
their own charges, so in standardising our national 
life in the matter of medical attendance it would have 
been so much simpler and cheaper to have appointed 
and provided doctors, hospitals, etc., for the whole 
population, and leave those who wish for the services of 
other than the state medical service doctors free’ to 
obtain these at their own charges. In place of this the 
nation has been saddled with an involved, cumbrous, 
and inefficient system, requiring hordes of officials to 
carry itout, and with a host of committees—which com- 
mittees, so far from being bodies representative of the 
patients, are packed with puppets of the approved 
societies. A greater and more costly travesty of 
“democratic ” social legislation surely never can be 
perpetrated! And now, if you please, the astute and 
redoubtable bureaucrats, who run the “National” 
Insurance Commission, are subtly, but most skilfully 
engineering an attempt to jockey our sapient Parlia- 
mentarians intoi conferring additional potentiality for 
aggrandisement upon this social wen. The Board of 
Education is even more subtle; it suggests that because 
its chief medical officer has done some fine war work, and 
it has been entrusted with the education of four- 
fifths of our children between the ages of 5 and 13 or 14, 
and in addition with their periodical inspection by 
School-Medical Officers, it or rather its Medical 


Department, should be given a predominating in- 
fluence in standardising our national life, af all ages, 
in the matter of medical and cognate health services. 
The Education Board fights tooth and nail to secure this 
—strictly in the interests of the people, of course— 
being believed to contemplate conjoint action, if need 
be, with the so-called “National Health ” Insurance 
Commission rather than see the Public Health Depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board obtain the pre- 
dominating influence in the new Ministry of Health, 
and vice versa. 

The Local Government Board, qua Local Government 
Board is in bad odour because of its association with 
Poor Law Administration, albeit it has done some very 
good work in connection with that, as well as much 
that makes its name a hissing and a by-word to the 
“feeling” philanthropist—particularly that large sec- 
tion of this class which enjoys conferring benefits upon 
unfavourably stationed fellow creatures at the expense 
of the rate and tax payers. In the domain of Public 
Health, as distinct from Poor Law work, the record of 
the Local Government Board far outstrips that of any 
departmental competitor. This is all the more credit- 
able when the fact—appalling in its implication of 
national callousness toward the most precious of all 
our assets, national healthiness—when the fact is 
remembered that the Public Health Department of the 
Local Government Board never has been, and is not 
even now, the principal feature of its constitution but 
a department in it. The old Local Government Board 
cannot be transmogrified into the new Ministry of 
Health ; but its Public Health Department has accumu- 
lated an amount of practical experience in dealing with 
national healthiness, which for many-sidedness tran- 
scends the claims of any competing personnel. 
For consider-—it has had to deal with such 
matters, all having important direct or indirect 
influences upon our national health, as water 
supplies, sewerage disposal, hospitals for infec- 
tious diseases and their construction and man- 
agement ; housing schemes, common lodging houses ; 
preparation, analysis and standardisation of foods— 
milk, etc,, and in more recent times the more question- 
able business of providing sanatoria for consumptives— 
a side issue of that champion disperser of public money, 
the “National Health ” Insurance Act-—provision also 
of dispensaries for the tuberculous; maternity and 
child welfare work; and, quite recently, provision for 
the treatment of venereal diseases—a by no means 
complete list of public health services, but one which 
no other claimant to consideration in the formation of 
any Ministry of Health can surpass or even approach. 

Moreover, the Public Health Department of the 
Local Government Board has established fairly intimate 
working relationships not only with Local Authorities, 
but also with local Public Health Officers throughout 
the Kingdom. The Board proper has proved a stony- 
hearted stepfather to such Officers to this day, 
since, we may remark, it has never obtained for them 
either superannuation allowances or reasonable security 
of tenure. Its failure to effect these pre-requisites of 
a fearless public health service is its most damning 
indictment, and one which cannot effectively be palli- 
ated. Hence it is that existing Public Health Officers 
throughout the kingdom are ready to welcome a new 
Central Authority, hoping to find in it a foster-parent 
at once more courageous and more generous. With 
the constitution of any central “Authority” it will be 
of the first importance at the same time to co-ordinate 
all Public Health activities in the district of each Local 
Authority under one control, else we shall only per- 
petuate in the country the waste, inefficiency, and over- 
lapping which prevails in London through having 
several Government Departments tinkering at the 
business. 

As a stage toward an effective standardisation of 
our National Healthiness we favour the formation of a 
sage National Board of Health, with a President in, 
and responsible to Parliament, which National Board of 
Health shall be endowed and entrusted with the con- 
trol, supervision, co-ordination and direction of ali our 
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public health services, to be constituted ad hoc, and 
to supersede alike the Local Government Board, the 
Board of Education and the Insurance Commission, 
the three cut-throat competitors for control, out to 
cajole the conduits of the commonplace who, in the 
main, constitute our all-potent House of Commons. 

Such a National Board of Health, if it is to be a sage 
one, necessarily will be restricted in numbers, and to its 
constitution and functions, the Editor assenting, we 
will recur in some subsequent issue. 


A: 
Medical Officer of Health. 


CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 


HE conservation of the nation’s natural resources 

is a subject which has been engaging more and 

more study of latter years, and the great drain upon 

materials of all kinds during the war has brought it to 

the fore more quickly. One of the most important 

duties of the Government of any country is to see that 
these resources are used with the greatest economy. 

In the past twenty years, in most countries, the 
greatest factors in the conservation of energy have been 
the full development of all water powers, the tendency 
towards the concentration of the production of power 
in large central stations, and the distribution of power 
electrically. | Not having extensive sources of water 
power, almost the whole of the power generated in the 
United Kingdom is derived from coal. Coal is ranked 
amongst the most important of materials, being the 
one which forms the basis for all the industrial develop- 
ment upon which depends a modern nation’s position 
and greatness. 

The report of the Coal Conservation Sub-Committee 
on the supply of Electric Power realises these points, 
and boldly lays plans along the correct lines. Their 
proposals, which, it is urged, should be put into opera- 
tion immediately, would result in a great saving of coal 
by rearranging along scientific lines the generation and 
transmission of power for industrial purposes. The 
needs of the country have been considered as a whole. 
The main object is to use less coal and to get 
full return by utilising the by-products of combustion 
to their full value. By working to this end, following 
the proposals of the Committee, the country would 
benefit by industrial development to an immeasurable 
degree. 

Coal is chiefly used for burning under boilers to 
provide power for industrial undertakings, public 
utilities, and for the transportation systems on land 
and water. This coal is burned on grates, in gas pro- 
ducers, or, in the case of the poorer grades, in pul- 
verised form. 

Burning the coal on grates is the most usual method, 
and in most cases a great waste takes place due to loss 
of the valuable gases and waste heat. Most of the 
up-to-date boiler installations are equipped with super- 
heaters, economisers, and feed-water heaters, all of 
which increase the efficiency of the plant by a substantial 
amount. The waste heat can also be used in suitable 
units, which generate power and feed it into the main 
network. 

The function of a gas producer plant is to burn the 
coal under such conditions as suitably liberate the gases 
and also the other substances in its composition. 
Different conditions of burning produce different results : 
for example, the blast furnace, or coke oven. The 
quality of the coal supply determines the type of pro- 
ducing plant. 

The poorer grades of coal may be burned on grates 
or in furnaces of special construction, but it is probable 
that they can be burned to better advantage in pul- 
verised form. The process has been used with success 
in the cement industry, but it is being used more and 
more in metal-heating furnaces and in metallurgical 
furnaces in the steel and copper industries. Coke 


breeze, of which there are large quantities lying about 


any steel works, is satisfactorily burned in this form, 
The coal is pulverised and thoroughly mixed with a 
blast of air in the correct proportion, and is practically 
a gaseous fuel. It has most of the advantages of gas 
or oil firing. 

But the main saving of coal is to be accomplished 
by the Committee’s proposed alteration of the present 
system of power generation and transmission. They 
suggest the division of the country into sixteen large 
areas, chosen with relation to the coal beds. Each 
area is to have one huge generating station of sufficient 
capacity to supply the whole of its areas by means of a 
vast network of electrical conductors. The power 
station is to be situated as near as possible to the main 
supply of coal. With this system the power is generated 
at the pit head and transmitted in alll directions elec- 
trically ; while the present system is to carry the coal 
up and down the country to the several hundred small 
generating plants which are situated in the consuming 
districts. This latter results in inefficient generation 
due to small units, great expense, and great congestion 
te traffic. 

The two important points to consider in the selection 
of a site for a power station are the supply of coal and 
the supply of water. In the system which is in exist- 
ence at present the generating station is placed as near 
as possible to a suitable supply of water, and the coal 
is carried to it by rail. The situation has developed 
from the wrong end. When an amount of power was 
required, a station of sufficient capacity to supply it 
has been built on the spot. When a further amount 
was required another station was built or the existing 
one enlarged. The power stations were either owned 
by the manutacturer, or the public utility using the 
power, or by a small holding company. To any of these 
an increase in capacity meant a big investment, which 
in turn made extension to works costly, sometimes too 
costly to carry out. Instead of being supplied by 
several hundred small stations, the kingdom should be 
supplied by a small number of very large efficient cen- 
tral stations, making any amount of power available 
in any district by means of trunk transmission lines 
and conductor network. This system has advantages 
of large capacity, most efficient generation and trans- 
mission, with corresponding continuity of service and 
cheaper cost to the consumer. 

The problem of generation of electric power in a 
country like England, where a great amount of water 
power is not available, depends in the case of large 
units on the steam turbine. The increase in size, 
and with it, in efficiency, of this piece of 
apparatus has been very remarkable. Fourteen 
years ago the largest turbo-generator in com- 
mission had an output of 5,000 kilowatts. Three years 
later this increased to 8,000 kilowatts, then to 14,000 
kilowatts, then to 20,000 kilowatts, and in 1915 
machines of 35,000 kilowatts capacity were in commis- 
sion. In 1917 two sets of 45,000 kilowatts each were 
being built. These figures all refer to single machines 
and show an increase of nine-fold in capacity. Taking 
the performance of the 5,000 kilowatt set as a basis, 
the corresponding increase in efficiency is 100 per cent., 
or for the same amount of power delivered at the 
switchboard only half the amount of coal is required. 
This great increase in output has been due to the de- 
velopment of the steam turbine. The improvements 
have been: a greater number of stages, higher work- 
ing pressures and temperatures of steam, a slightly 
higher vacuum, higher speed, and great improvement 
in structural details. Taken in conjunction with this, 
the improvements in boiler design, mechanical stoking 
apparatus, coal and ash-handling equipment, steam 
flow and other types of indicating and recording i- 
struments all go to make the Jarge central station 4 
most efficient plant whose performance can always be 
noted, studied, and checked. In the new proposals, 
the minimum size of machine is 25,000 kilowatts, $0 
as to have the advantages of the large station and large 
machines. 

The transmission of large quantities of electric power 
at high voltages is most efficient and the most flexible 
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method of transmitting large quantities of energy. A 
well developed system would carry the current in all 
districts and tend towards a vast increase in its use 
owing to the greater facility in getting it. This would 
all result in reduced cost per unit to the consumer. 

An example of a large area served by one company, 
with its large network of conductors, and operated on 
up-to-date principles, is given in the committee’s report. 
The supply of electric-power to the Tyneside district 
is noted for its capable handling, its efficient operation, 
and its cheapness to the consumer. It is a small scale 
example of the committee’s proposed idea, but still its 
energy costs from one penny to three halfpence per 
unit less than that in another part of the country, which 
is much better adapted for such electrical development. 

Another example is the supply of power to the south- 
western portion of Ontario, Canada. A district over 
one thousand square miles in area is supplied by a high 
voltage transmission line in the form of a loop fed from 
the large stations at Niagara Falls. This system, 
operated by the Ontario Government, supplies all power 
for tramways, industrial and household needs at an 
extremely cheap rate to this large area containing 
many large towns and villages. 

The consumer would be more inclined to change his 
plant from steam-engine to electric-drive, as his source 
of power would be guaranteed by a system with enor- 
mous capacity behind it. |New undertakings would 
spring up and the old problem of the power-house 
would not be there to cope with. In consequence of 
the ample supply of electricity for all purposes and its 
cheapness, the trend of events would be towards the 
universal use, even in the household, and ultimately 
in the electrification of the main trunk railway systems. 
The steam locomotive is an isolated power plant of low 
efficiency whose only excuse for retention is the huge 
cost of electrification. In spite of this, it is understood 
that a large railway electrification earned 20 per cent. 
on the investment the first year. 

While great industrial development must surely 
follow the putting into operation of the Committee’s 
proposals, the main benefit of the move is to conserve 
the nation’s coal supply by burning less and at the same 
time making use of all of its stored energy. It is 
estimated that 80,000,000 tons of coal are used per 
annum for the generation of power. It is also esti- 
mated that 55,000,000 of this can be saved by the cor- 
rect placing of the generating plants and by the utilisa- 
tion of all by-products, The total annual saving to the 
country would be £100,000,000. These figures are 
enormous, and they fully warrant going to the expense 
of the new outlay with due compensation for existing 
plants. And, when it is remembered that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. of all the coal mined is used for 
locomotives, it is seen that the next step should be the 
complete electrification of all railroads. 


SMILERS-IN-ORDINARY. 


fe one of those pleasant collaborations between 
Mr. Graves and Mr. E. V. Lucas occurred a 
mock advertisement which ran as follows: ‘‘ If you 
want to see somebody who was a total stranger to 
you yesterday, buy The Daily Mirror.’’ * This is now 
in point more than ever. But the paper named is a child 
of Nature compared with the illustrated weeklies that 
parade smiles and create celebrities by the thousand. 
In a word, the puff photographic—for such it is—has 
grown to such a pitch that a smile on any woman’s 
face—we beg pardon, ‘‘ war-countenance ’’—irritates 
one to frenzy. ‘‘ War-work’’ is, of course, the 
formula, though a minim of both make up the com- 
pound. The same pages that display these industrious 
oglers also display the leg-lights of the stage, and 
“thin partitions do their walls divide.’”’ It is hard 
to decide which are doing most for the war: the 
amateur or the professional poseuses who seek, each 
after her manner, to canonise idleness. In the quality 
of service the fair and ample lady with the huge cross 

oned on her white samite seems identical with 


the as fair and ample martyr to duty who enacts a 
flirtatious nurse in the newest—and nudest—melo- 
comedy. Both assiduously advertise themselves and 
their photographers. Yet we are gravely assured that 
the former is ‘‘ the well-known Chételaine, who is 
doing such splendid war-work by assisting the Red 
Cross sale.’’ There is another heauty who depends 
on her title and her children: what is a title without 
them? We see them grouped in touching combina- 
tion—her own eyes raised to heaven while her off- 
spring—the rogues!—look the other way. And 
underneath we are thrilled by reading : ‘‘ The beautiful 
Marchioness of Maltravers, whose gallant husband is 
fighting Britain’s battles on the Egyptian front. His 
eldest son, Lord Aubrey Barleycorn, is only eight 
years of age, and helped his mother at the recent 
Society Bazaar in aid of Decayed Motor-cars. His 
little sister, just three vears old, dedicates her gift of 
dancing to the war: it is wonderful from what far 
distances the ‘ war’ can be fetched.’’ 

But worse than these is the less attractive lady who 
only figures in the photographic Valhalla because her 
husband has been made one of the thousand-and-one 
Arabian Knights Entertainment. Thus we are stared 
out of countenance by ‘‘ Lady Bloggins, the popular 
wife of Sir Albert Bloggins, whose Birthday Honour 
has been bestowed because he was mistakenly included 
as a baronet in the last year’s list.’’ He certainly has 
the twelve thousand pounds look. And her ladyship 
has insisted, apparently, in some of these papers on 
being styled ‘‘ Lady Albert ’’ Bloggins, so as to dis- 
tinguish her from a much-loathed sister-in-law who 
has also attained to ‘‘ Who’s Who.’’ This, as our 
American friends have it, ‘‘ secures the macaroon.’’ 
Why should she be there at all? and why should the 
portly partner of the Mayor of Footle—also just be- 
knighted—be there also? What do they do in the 
same galley as all those dimly-dressed belles who are 
so indispensable to the ‘‘ war?’’ How does any of 
this help or cheer us in the struggle? Who, moreover 
—save her dearest and queerest—cares a pin for Lady 
Bloggins? And—for the matter of that, so far as 
the War is concerned—why should not our haughty 
superiors of the Servants’ Hall figure equally? So 
far as the merits go, we see no reason against 
including a flattered photograph, with a smile ‘‘in 
eextended order,’’ of ‘‘ Miss Alice Minkin, upper- 
housemaid of Lady Bloggins, whose husband (Sir 
Bert) has just received the honour of Knighthood, 
and whose son, Master Stanley Fitz-Vavasour Blog- 
gins, will probably go out to the Front when he grows 
up. We understand that Miss Minkin is doing 
admirable War-work, by entertaining our returned 
heroes most nights of the week.’’ Neither, in the 
face of such barefaced advertisement, do we see any 
reason why the pages of advertisement proper should 
be divided from these illustrations. “Eat More Bread” 
might be agreeably mixed with the Marchioness, and 
‘*Capps’ Capsules are Capital’’ would match the por- 
trait of ‘‘ The young and pretty wife of the New 
Controller of Coffins’’—who is of course doing such 
strenuous war-work. As for Lady Bloggins, she is 
herself the best advertisement for ‘‘ Buy National War 
Bonds.’’ And the young ladies who advertise mil- 
linery look very much the same as those who advertise 
the need of it. Let there be “equality of sacrifice.” 

Seriously, this kind of thing has gone too far. In old 
davs, when England was not agonising, we had the 
** Books of Beauty ’’ which also gratified the general 
gaze without any nauseous flavour or oily pretexts. 
Our public loves titles of every description, and all of 
us like to look at pretty faces. But these ‘‘ Books of 
Beauty ’’ also comprised real distinction, and were 
adorned by the pens of talented authors. To this day 
they are a pleasure to re-read in their elegant red- 
morocco bindings, and even their stucco sentiment 
refines and interests us. If they do not recall nature, 
they do recall charming boudoirs and fascinating men 
and women. There is nothing in them of Cinema or 
Revue. Who will look back on our smilers-in-ordinary 
with the same delight? They are vulgar, and they are 


monotonous as the Cromwell Road. 
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THE COMEDY OF SEX. 


R. Seymour Hicks achieves a very remarkable 
professional success at the Ambassadors 
‘Theatre. Of his three colleagues, Mr. William Home 
is simply the sort of man-servant who opens the door 
and draws the curtain. Mr. Stanley Turnbull is briefly 
required to speak in dull English what might conceiv- 
ably have been amusing in witty French, and Miss 
Madge Lessing has only to listen while she is wooed 
and won. The rest of the play belongs to Mr. Hicks, 
who, in addition to being alone upon the stage for 
twenty minutes, appears to do quite ninety-nine per 
cent. of the talking during the rest of the evening. 
That he is able under these conditions to keep us well 
amused can only mean that he is a more accomplished 
actor than we suspected. | Few performers in any of 
the arts can hope to hold an audience for more than 
sixty minutes at the outside. The best speech which 
lasts for more than an hour is usually a failure, and 
the finest musician who neglects to diversify his recital 
on the piano or violin with interludes by some second 
person (preferably inferior to himself) is taking a grave 
risk. But here is Mr. Hicks holding our attention for 
something like ninety minutes, and holding it with the 
odds against him. His author does not even allow 
him to change the subject—a subject which would long 
ago have been thoroughly exhausted if it did not 
happen for some reason or other to be inexhaustible. 
This hero of ours sets out to make love before our criti- 
cal eyes for hours at a time. The idea is as exhausting 
as its execution is likely to be monotonous. Yet some- 
how Mr. Hicks persuades us to endure it. 


We often hear simple playgoers assuming that actors 
are great and good in proportion as they ardently and 
continuously feel the emotions they portray. We 
should be sorry to think that Mr. Hicks finds this at all 
necessary in “Sleeping Partners.” Three days of the 
emotional expenditure required to carry him through 
his evening performances alone, quite apart from 
matinées, would wreck the constitution of an Anzac! 
Besides, where could Mr. Hicks in these days find food 
of sufficiently high calorific value to sustain him ? Butter 
is still to be had at the Garrick Club; but we are 
not informed that Mr. Hicks is unduly voracious. Here 
is an excellent opportunity for time to show, even to 
the simple playgoer who believes that Mr. Hicks at 
the Ambassadors Theatre is as ardent as he seems, 
that it is not necessary for an actor to lose himself quite 
entirely in his part. “Sleeping Partners” will probably 
run for months. If Mr. Hicks is still alive on the soth 
night the public may be left to their own conclusions. 

The intelligent reader will already have inferred that 
“Sleeping Partners” is not, as the title might suggest, 
a Play about commerce. He may even have conjec- 
tured that it is a play about love. Plays about love are 
rarer on the Paris stage than is generally suspected 
even by people who ought to know. The plays which 
usually pass for such are not plays about love at all, 
they are plays which turn upon sex as the circum- 

ference of a wheel turns upon its hub, i.e., without 
ever really touching it. Sex is merely important in 
these plays as supplying a motive for elaborate plotting 
and counter-plotting. Any other motive would do 
equally well. It is only necessary for the ordinary play 
of intrigue that the hero should be about some business 
that hath no relish of salvation in’t, and that in order 
to cover his tracks he should be compelled to use his 
wits for our diversion. Mr. Jones is required to prove 
that he was not with Mrs. Robinson at eleven o’clock 
on the rst of April; whence arise inventions and strata- 
gems which may or may not be amusing. Sex is taken 
for the motive of these plays as being convenient, 
intelligible to most people, and not altogether disagree- 
able to some. “Sleeping Partners” in the hands of 
Mr. Hicks is not a play of this very usual kind. It is 
not a play which depends for its success or contributes 
much to our amusement by its intrigue. There is, of 
course, an intrigue, but the intrigue is dull, because 
M. Guitry has constructed it with an almost mathe- 
matical symmetry. We see the hand of the master 


playwright deliberately at work, and this destroys our 


pleasure in his plot. In this case no great harm is 
done; for, as we have said, this is not essentially a play 
of intrigue. It is a play which really sets out to show 
us the amorist at work, and in the course of this 
exhibition to touch lightly at several points upon the 
social comedy of sex itself. 

Wherein precisely lies the comedy of man’s infidelity 
to woman? Sense, morality, and truth alike denounce 
our laughter. And yet, for some reason or other, we 
continue to laugh. Can it be that our social civilisa- 
tion is based upon an incongruity which the uncivilised 
part of us intuitively perceives, and makes merry over? 
Man is by nature and primitive history potentially the 
warm admirer of every other woman he meets. But 
social discipline decrees, with the assent of all the 
faculties which raise man above his merely prehensile 
ancestors, that as a member of Society he shall by 
precept and example resolutely ignore the indiscrimi- 
nate attractiveness of the other sex. Pretence is the 
raw material of all genuine comedy, and there is here 
at any rate pretence enough for comedy to work upon. 
We have examined scores of comic situations and say- 
ings arising out of sex which appealed to our unreflect- 
ing sense of humour as_ being unmistakably funny, 
and we have invariably found that, where the fun arises 
really out of sex, and not out of the intrigue which sex 
occasions, the kernel of the comedy lies in some hidden 
comparison between the decorum of Dame Society and 
the historical instincts which wax and mature in a 
matron’s bones, a comparison, between the idealism 
whereby we have raised a primitive function to be a 
potent producer of poets and artists, and the ancient 
appetite which produces nothing but its kind. 

We recommend our readers to apply this formula 
to the proceedings of our amorist at the Ambassadors 
Theatre. Why do we tend to be amused by the candour 
of his exposition? Is it not that he lifts for us a corner 
of the curtain which normally screens that private 
Alsatia in which our hearts may beat just a little faster 
where socially they are not concerned to beat at all? 


THE NEW D’ORSAY. 


(“The Government intend issuing ready-made suits for the 
middle classes at 57s. 6d. . . . The new socks will certainly be 
free from all suggestion of ‘ knuttiness.’ ’—Weekly Dispatch.) 


Autres temps, auires meurs. Disposed to grouse, 
As yesterday I wandered north, 
I noted on a public-house 
The smart old sign of ‘‘ George the Fourth.” 
And wreathed visions rose absurd 
Of D’Orsay and his “royal bird.” 


Socks populi !—Great dandy, groan, 
You never dreamed of Mr. Clynes, 
Rations in fashions were unknown: 
Unknown the ‘‘ ready-made ”’ designs 
Of Brotherhood that ne’er will rest 
Till all are equally ill-dressed. 


Hail, Downing Street, on this ngw road, 
Tend, mend, expend and end us all, 
Let Tooting’s suitings set the mode 
To Piccadilly freed from Mall, 
And Liberty be proud to fix 
Her price at fifty-seven and six. 
Water SICiHEL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—I have read with much interest your article 
on the voluntary hospitals and ask your permission to 
add one or two points for consideration. } 

I doubt if the public realises the urgent financial 
needs of the hospitals at this moment. It is true that 
the exceptional calls on public generosity are unpre 
cedented and are being nobly met, but if among them 
all the voluntary hospitals are allowed to starve, or 
what is almost as undesirable, to be thrown on the 
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rates, the public will be the first to suffer. If hospitals 
were to become rate-maintained, the leading surgeons 
and physicians could not be expected to continue to 
give their services for nothing. This alone would 
mean a very large increase of public expenditure. 

If the average rate of maintenance per bed in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board Institutions be compared 
with that of voluntary hospitals, I think it will be found 
that the latter is much more economical. 

Your suggestion that necessitous cases should be 
certified by Government, and that fees should be paid 
for them as in the case of Soldiers, and of Tuberculous 
Children under the L.C.C., is good, provided Govern- 
ment does not interfere with the management. 

For many years I have advocated that the hospitals 
should be relieved from rates. In the case of the 
hospital of which I have been vice-chairman for over 
a quarter of a century, the rates amount to about 
£1,500 per annum. In normal years this sum would 
almost bridge over the gulf between income and 
expenditure. 

The reply always is, that if these rates were remitted 
a heavy burden would be thrown upon the other rate- 
payers. This is true, but the burden would be vastly 
less than if the alternative of rate-supported hospitals is 
adopted. 

I trust that you will endeavour to impress upon the 
wealthy classes, that the debt which they owe to these 
voluntary hospitals is incalculable. The advance in 
therapeutics and surgery—the training of nurses and 
skill in treatment, all are due to the work of the volun- 
tary hospitals, and the rich ought to regard their obliga- 
tion as a debt and not a mere object of charity.—Your 
obedient servant, 

Joun Murray, 
Vice-Chairman, Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
50, Albemarle Street, W.1., January 22, 1918. 


THE ALLIES’ WAR AIMS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—The liberation of. the Czecho-Slovaks may 
mean (1) a generous measure of autonomy under the 
Austrian Empire, or (2) the creation of an absolute 
and independent State of Bohemia. The former pro- 
posal is supported by friends of subject races, both 
outside and inside the Central Powers. The latter 
proposal was hinted at in the Allied reply to President 
Wilson, but is discreetly ignored both by Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Wilson in their latest utterances. It 
is the dream of the Slovak Sinn Feiners, amiable moon- 
struck idealists. In order to realise such a dream, 
millions of lives would have to be sacrificed and our 
National Debt increased by a few more thousand 
millions. There are limits to the resources of the 
British Empire and their Allies. Is it worth while to 
prolong the war indefinitely and go on fighting for such 
impracticable aims as a resurrected Bohemia? The 
thing is as fantastic and unreal as Shakespeare’s sea- 
bound Bohemia in “The Winter’s Tale.” 

Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD LEE. 
Bury, January 12th, 1918. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Lynden-Bell, is a 
lawyer, and I should like to ask him, in that capacity, 
what length of occupation by a conqueror he considers 
necessary to make a good title? The right of conquest 
1s the equivalent in international law of the law of pre- 
Scription in municipal law, which converts occupation 
into a good title. Alsace or Elsass and Lorraine, like all 
frontier provinces, have changed hands frequently in the 
last few centuries. They were at one time part of the 
dukedom of Burgundy. Then they passed to the 
Empire, whick at that time included Austria and Ger- 


many (except Prussia) and the Netherlands. Alsace 
was taken by Louis XIV. from the Empire at the end of 
the Seventeenth century, by the Peace of Ryswick. 
Thirty years later, Francis Duke of Lorraine. who 
married Marie Therése, Empress of Austria. gave up 
Lorraine to France in exchange for the duchy of 
Tuscany, a clever bargain arranged by Cardinal F leury. 
The inhabitants of these provinces, as always happens 
on frontiers, are mostly bilinguists, but the prevalent 
language among tthe masses of Alsace is German. The 
German armies took these provinces from France in 
1870, because the French were unready for the war, 
owing to the corrupt and incompetent government of 
Napoleon III. You, Sir, and Mr. Lynden-Bell, and I, 
and all of us, devoutly wish, hope, and believe that the 
Entente will succeed in re-taking Alsace and Lorraine, 
and restoring them to France. But when we talk of 
“right, and wrong,” where are we? Let us look at 
maps and histories, and clear our minds of cant. 

Mr. Lynden-Bell argues, (with odd innocence for a 
lawyer), that Alsace and Lorraine should be restored to 
France, because the inhabitants were annexed against 
their will, and because they wish to be restored. I have 
not a doubt of the fact. Few peoples like the process 
of being conquered, even by so polite a nation as the 
French, or by so just a nation as the British. But in 
1859 Napoleon took Nice and Savoy from tthe Italians, 
without asking the inhabitants their wishes : and in 1864 
Prussia took Schleswig and Holstein from the Danes, 
without so mnuch as a by-your-leave. I have not the 
least doubt that the inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein 
are as anxious to be restored to Denmark as are the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers to be restored to France. Into 
the vast questions of Eastern Europe, of Poland, and the 
Balkan States, this is not the place to enter. Iit is 
enough to say that all those kingdoms and principalities 
are held by right of conquest. Finally I would say 
to Mr Lynden-Bell and others, that the principle of 
“ self-determination,” the fashionable cant of the day, is 
a very dangerous one for Great Britain. Suppose some 
one should arise at the Peace Conference and propose to 
apply the plebiscite, not only to Alsace and Lorrajne, but 
to Ireland and India? As for the German colonies, they 
are inhabited by blacks in the lowest stage of civilisation, 
who would, no doubt, be only too glad to escape from 
German rule. But they are to speak by their chiefs and 
headmen, who will certainly be bribed or terrorised by 
German agents. 

Yours obediently, 


MILK SHORTAGE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDsy Review. 


Sir,—The very able article by Lord Hindlip on the 
causes which have contributed to the threatened 
shortage of milk should do something to show town 
folk that they are not necessarily competent to manage 
the affairs of the countryside. Landlords and farmers, 
whatever their shortcomings, understand their busi- 
ness quite reasonably well: and it is not much that 
town folk can teach them. 

If, when war broke out in 1914, landlords ard far- 
mers had foreseen its length, or the changes which war 
conditions would bring about in our food supply, 
carlier steps might have been taken to meet an altered 
condition of things. As a matter of fact, scarcely any- 
one foresaw present difficulties, and if the measures 
now being taken to deal with a difficult situation had 
been suggested three years ago they would have been 
called alarmist and ill-advised. Lord Hindlip shows 
how the various dealings of Government with the 
countryside ignored the difficulties with which we are 
now faced. 

In this part of Derbyshire milk is the farmer’s main- 
stay. Its cost of production and selling price are 
never out of his mind. ‘The industry is very pro- 
gressive, and the changes from the dairy farming of 
fifty years ago have been continuous. Perhaps the 
greatest change has been in the direction of equalising 
the summer and winter yields of milk. This has been 
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rendered possible by an unlimited supply of very cheap 
imported food stuff, only available in recent years. 

This has produced a highly artificial system of dairy 
farming, by which the natural habit of cows to give a 
large yield of milk in summer and a small yield in 
winter has been largely modified; the winter yield has 
been largely increased, and the summer yield dimin- 
ished. The advantages of this equalised yield are 
that the plant for the milk trade, whether on farm, 
road, or rail, is in use with comparative equality all 
the year round. So long as the supply of imported 
food stuff is abundant and cheap, the system is com- 
mercially sound and profitable. 

But soon after war broke out the prices of imported 
food stuff began to rise, and they have continued to 
rise ever since, while, owing to shipping difficulties, 
the supply is falling off. Under such conditions it 
becomes more and more difficult to keep up the winter 
yield, and it is certain that in the winter of 1918-19 
there will be a serious shortage. 

The only practicable way to meet the difficulty is to 
very considerably extend the use of condensed milk in 
the large towns. Condensed milk is the surplus of the 
summer and autumn milking seasons which, under the 
older system of dairy farming, was made into cheese. 

Thanks to the increased acreage under plough, there 
should be an abundance of home-grown food—roots, 
corn, cabbage—in addition to hay and pasturage, so 
that the summer and autumn yield of milk should be 
abundant. 

What seems to be wanted is :— 

That the summer yield shall be increased as much 
as possible. 

That there shall be sufficient condensing plant to 
deal with the surplus. 

That condensed milk shall, as far as possible, be 
kept for winter and spring use, and not used un- 
necessarily when supplies of fresh milk are abundant. 

That by pamphlets and lectures the prejudices 
against condensed milk shall be lessened, and its use 
advocated. 

Attempts to keep up the winter yield are doomed to 
failure, because the conditions which made such a 
yield commercially profitable ro longer exist. 

Yours faithfully, 
Laurence W. Hopson. 

Bradbourne Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 

January 16, 1918. 


EXPLAINING POETRY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


_Sir,—Surely the subjoined line contains a very 
simple figure of speech: ‘‘ Fair Science frowned not 
(= smiled) on his humble birth "—i.e., he was a 
learned man, or, rather, not without learning. C. F. 
Horace’s ‘‘ Militavi non sine (=cum) gloria,” modestly 
put. 
Gitpert E, MouLp. 
The Grange, 
Near Rotherham, 21st Jan., 1918. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Your scholarly article on “explainin try” 
shows the difficulty and rarity of om eet 
criticism. The difficulty is to avoid the bathos of pro- 
saic common sense as applied to poetry. On the other 
hand, if the truth must be told, very many lines of poetry 
mean very little, and some lines nothing at all: while 
others are so obscure as to require explanation. I have 
always thought “ Fair science frowned not on bis humble 
birth,” to mean an allusion to the fashion of casting 
horoscopes, prevalent in the eighteenth century, and by 
many regarded as a science. The most amusing 


criticism on Gray is Johnson’s comment on the conclud- 
ing stanza of ‘ The Death of a Favourite Cat,’ which 
is drowned in a bowl of goldfish. 

“From hence, ye beauties, undeceived, 

Know, one false step is ne’er retriev’d, 

And be with caution bold. 


Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless hearts is lawful prize, 
Nor all that glisters, gold.” 

This, says Johnson, is an irrelevant moral: for “if 
what glistered had been gold, the cat would not have 
gone into the water; and if she had, would not less 
have been drowned.”—Yours faithfully, ye 


SACRILEGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


S1r,—I am one of those who are very glad to see 
letters in your columns denouncing the national sin of 
sacrilege in the robbery of the Welsh Church ; but has 
not France also been guilty of robbing her Church? 
Of course, the two countries are fighting in the cause 
of right, but still it may be that in the sight of God 
they are not worthy to win without the help of a great 
nation which has not been guilty of this crime. 

The redistribution of the pre-Reformation endow- 
ments of the Welsh Church amongst the different 
Christian denominations in Wales in proportion to their 
size would not have been such a serious matter as their 
secularisation is, for then, at any rate, they would still 
be used in the services of religion.—Yours faithfully, 

W. A. FRost. 


16, Amwell Street, E.C. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—From an unexpected quarter there has come 
quite a novel criticism on the Public Schools. The 
Marquess of Tavistock, speaking on the Gospel and 
the well-to-do, at a conference of lay Evangelical 
Churchmen at Westminster, uttered the following sen- 
tences : “ Public school life made the boy the slave of 
public opinion, and antagonistic to the spirit of univer- 
sal brotherhood. Public school boys might 
continue to win Waterloos, but, in his opinion, would 
never win the Kingdom of Heaven.” However qualified 
Lord Tavistock may be to spot a winner for the 
Kingdom of Heaven, he is certainly not qualified to 
spot a winner of Waterloos, for it appears that he has 
not been at the front. Let us hope for the sake of his 
father, who is an old Guardsman and fought under 
Kitchener in Egypt, that physical reasons prevent his 
son from distinguishing himself in the defence of his 
country. 

Of course, this is appalling, ranting cant: but it Is 
also rather imprudent. The spirit of universal brother- 
hood, which is not taught at Eton, but at Petrograd, 
by Professors Lenin and Trotzky, is not favourable to 
dukes and owners of lands in half-a<dozen counties. 
So long as these ungodly, slavish public school boys 
fight and win Waterloos, Woburn and Endsleigh and 
Bloomsbury are safe: but not a day longer.—Yours 
faithfully, 
*Munp Burke. 


The Elysian Fields, 


A GLADSTONE EPIGRAM. 
To the Editor of the SatTuRDAY REvIEw. 


Sir,—The “Gladstone Epigram” referred to by 
“C. L. D.” in your issue of the 19th inst., was written 
by the late Dr. Sebastian Evans, LL.D., and was 
quoted in extensc on Page 67 of my autobiographical 
volume entitled ‘ Chapters of My Life.’ The following 
is the correct version of the epigram as forwarded to 
me by Dr. Evans’s sister, who married my father’s 
cousin, Dr. John Waddington Hubbard: 


On the occasion of an offer from Greece to send 
marble from Pentelicus for a bust of Mr. Gladstone. 
When Woolner’s hand in classic mood 
Moulding the Premier’s pate is, 
Hellas, to show her gratitude, 


Sends him the glad stone gratis. 
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Ah, could our country, stone for stone, 
Return the gift genteelly, 

And in exchange send back our own 
Gladstone to Hellas freely! 


Dr. Evans, I think, told me that the epigram was 
originally published in The People, of which he was at 
that time the editor. 
Faithfully yours, 
SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
15, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—My husband (the late Sir John Evans) has 
often quoted to me the epigram noted by C. L. D. as 
written by his brother, Sebastian Evans. 

I was given to understand that the lines were written 
on the occasion of the Greeks—I believe after the 
cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece by Britain— 
sending a block of Pentelic marble as material for a 
bust of Gladstone by Woolner. 

The version known to me runs as follows :— 

“ When Woolner, now in classic mood 
Carving the Premier’s pate is, 
Hellas, to show her gratitude, 
Sends him the glad stone gratis, 
O could old England, stone for stone, 
Return the gift genteelly, 
How gladly would she send her own 
GLADSTONE to HELL-as freely. ” 

—Yours faithfully, 
Maria MILLINGsTON Evans. 


Albemarle Club, Jan. 21, 1918. 


FOOD AND PRICES. 
Jo the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I notice in the new number of the Edinburgh 
Review, a suggestion by H. S., who writes on Food 
Control, that it is only asking for further trouble “to 
continue to allow the legend to flourish uncontradicted 
that there is still widespread exploitation of the people's 
food.” Why “legend”? Has H.S. bought any of the 
more expensive foodstuffs lately? Does he advise me 
tu go gaily, after gazing at the empty butcher’s and 
fishmonger’s shops, and buy one of three skinny 
chickens, all offered at over gs.? Such a proceeding, 
however reasonable it may seem to him, is not possible 
for a person already ruined by the war. 

The motto on the front of the Edinburgh Review is 
“Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.”— 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. J. 


SPODE AND CHAMBERLAIN. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW. 


Sm,—Readers of the excellent article in_ last 
week’s issue of your journal will be interested in the 
following incident :—An American lady visitor at my 
house lately mentioned that at Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington’s house, the kitchen dresser was still decorated 
with the Spode blue-and-white dinner-service used by 
the first President of the United States of America. 

She mentioned the fact that many American families 
still had the old Spode blue-and-white dinner-services, 
which they value highly, and expressed herself as 
astonished at the little knowledge of old china obtain- 
able in England by Americans who, like herself, were 
collecting Spode, Flight, Barr and Chamberlain Wor- 
cester. The latter expression of opinion gives point 
to the concluding remarks in your article, on the 
necessity for English people to collect what they can, 
unless we want the Americans to take across the 
Atlantic the remaining Spode and Chamberlain Wor- 
cester left in this country. 

I beg to enclose my card, and remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
21st Jan., 1918. C. M. 


REVIEWS. 
THE HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


The Historical Register of the University of Cambridge 
to the Year 1910. Edited by J. R. Tanner, Litt. D. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE sub-title of this book is “A Supplement to the 
Calendar, with a Record of University Offices, 
Honours and Distinctions to the Year 1910.’’ The old 
‘ Calendar’ had become unwieldy, and much of its 
historical information is now transferred to this 
‘ Register.” This is an excellent scheme, for the new 
volume, which will appear at intervals, includes much 
fresh matter that will be interesting to Cambridge men. 
Here, in fact, we find easily accessible landmarks of 
Cambridge development and survivals in culture which 
it was difficult to discover in the papers of antiquaries 
or the reminiscences of old Cambridge men, even if 
they were extant. The present body of readers can 
swallow any amount of stale stories and stupid recol- 
lections, modern trash written or signed by the eminent 
or prominent of to-day, but it does not apparently 
justify a reprint of Gunning’s ‘ Reminiscences of Cam- 
bridge from 1780,’ so that this curious and entertaining 
volume becomes increasingly rare and unknown. 
Gunning is sufficient to show what changes have taken 
place within the last hundred years or so. The old don 
was a better judge of wine than of Greek: he was 
not much troubled with the maxim “Detur digniori,” 
when places were to be given away, and his pupils 
might, if they chose, make as little of their chances for 
instruction as Gibbon did at Oxford. The ‘ Calendar’ 
first appeared in 1796, the second issue being edited 
by one Beverley, a bibulous and impudent creature 
characteristic of his epoch, who became Esquire 
Bedell, boasted that he had borrowed money from every 
master of a college, and carried on the business of the 
University “in perfect contempt,” as Gunning says, 
‘‘ of the statutes and its approved usages.’’ Always in 
debt, he disposed of musical instruments and choice 
flowers from time to time in lotteries. The cost of 
living in an age of “very sumptuous dinners” must 
have been considerable. Undergraduates, however, 
were not so well fed in Hall, if we may believe the 
verdict of one of the few of them who reached fame in 
after-life. Coleridge exclaimed with indignation: 
“We have veal, sir, tottering on the verge of beef.” 
A little later a college cook was credited with making 
a handsome fortune in a few years. 

In the early nineteenth century the comfortable sys- 
tem of County Fellowships was in full vigour. The 
section of the ‘ Register ’ devoted to ‘ Old Degrees and 
Privileges’ is well worth reading. Chiefly we may 
admire in these hustling days the “Ten-Year Men,” 
who obtained a B.D. without previous graduation in 
Arts. Their privilege of laziness went back to the days 
when monks and friars spent time in a cloister which 
was allowed as time in a University. It seems strange 
to remember that King’s men till the middle of the 
nineteenth century could obtain their degrees without 
any University examination. The royal college has, 
however, not suffered from this tradition, for it has 
stood notably high in intellectual ability since Provost 
Okes ruled over a race which met its competitors in 
the triposes. That last strange word, peculiar to Cam- 
bridge, has come far from its original meaning, the 
three-legged stool on which the “ould bachelour” sat 
before ‘‘ Mr. Proctours’’ to argue with the senior under- 
graduate, who represented the rest. He was called 
“Mr. Tripos,” and his verses were “Tripos verses.” 
These were printed on the back of the Honours’ List, 
and thus ‘‘ Tripos’’ came to be applied to the examina- 
tion itself. “Tripos verses,” in which there was some 
pretty fooling in classical language, were still published 
late in the nineteenth century. We are sorry that they 
have been given up, but everything must go, we sup- 
pose, that does not suit the Philistine nowadays. 

It is a wonder that the University has preserved the 
name and office of the Esquire Bedells, attendants on 
the Vice-Chancellor, with maces of silver-gilt. The maces, 
indeed, had the Royal Arms cut out of them during 
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the Commonwealth, but these were replaced in 1663. 
Cromwell, be it noted, was Chancellor of Oxford, 
not of Cambridge. He may, however, have preserved 
King’s College from the devastating hand of the 
fanatic iconoclast. Gunning was an Esquire Bedell, 
but he got no such fine fees as did a predecessor out of 
my Lord of Essex and other noblemen when Queen 
Elizabeth visited the University. 

The Proctors are on record with a few gaps from 
1314 to the present time, and had very varied duties 
in early days. They destroyed bad herrings exposed for 
sale, bought vestments and candlesticks, and had 
charge of the University Chest. Various sumptuary 
laws were aimed from time to time at the errant and 
luxurious fancy of the rich undergraduate. In 1560 
it cost the scholler 6s. 8d. to “weare any long lockes 
of Hayre uppon his heade.” Ten years later graduates, 
it seems, were the chief offenders, including “the two 
proctors who should give best ensample,’’ but wore 
“verye unseemly ruffes at their hands, and great 
Galligaskens and Barreld hooese stuffed with horse 
Tayles, with skabilonions and knitt netherstockes too 
fine for schollers.” In 1769 undergraduates exchanged 
their caps or round bonnets for the academic headdress 
previously confined to graduates. In 1812 we find 
orders made by Trinity and St. John’s that “students 
appearing in Hall or Chapel in pantaloons or trousers 
should be considered as absent.” Kneebreeches at 
that time were universal, and it was an unknown 
pioneer at Cambridge who put them gut of fashion. 
Trousers were ordered for one term as mourning wear 
after a Royal death. One undergraduate liked them 
so well that he continued to wear them when the period 
of mourning was over. The authorities threatened him 
with all sorts of pains and penalties, but, while they 
insisted, he persisted. His heterodoxy spread into an 
orthodoxy, and trousers were established. 

The long list of Professorships—it does not include 
English, which was thought of after I910—is specially 
weighty in Divinity. One Professorship bears the 
name of the Lady Margaret, mother of Henry VII, 
and so notably an “alma mater” of Cambridge. The 
Regius chair of divinity was secured by Bentley for 
himself. He was unpopular, and had probably by the 
statutes no right to be a candidate for the post. But 
he delayed the election, arranged that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor should be away from Cambridge when it came 
off, and that he should be the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Deputy. Thus by voting for himself he just headed the 
other candidate. A little later he was claiming a fee of 
four guineas from a crowd of honorary Doctors, a 
piece of extortion which cost him a good deal of 
trouble and nearly six years of degradation. 

A third Professor of Divinity at the end of the 
eighteenth century was made _out of the “Christian 
Advocate,” whose duties, as defined by the Rev. John 
Hulse, were to prepare “some Proper and judicious 
answer or answers to all . . . new and popular, with 
other cavils and objections against the Christian or 
Revealed Religion, or against the Religion of Nature.” 

By 1860 this programme was definitely set aside; 
indeed, only a year after Hulse’s death his portentous 
will was described by the University authorities as a 
document “quod ad exitum commode perduci nequeat.” 
We are aghast at the idea of the Christian Advocate’s 
duties to-day, even if his protestations were confined to 
the lapses of reverend professors of Christianity. 

We prefer to think of the will of Sir William 
Browne, who founded the prizes for the Greek and 
Latin Epigrams, and had buried with him “my Pocket- 
Elzevir-Horace comes vie vitaeque dulcis et utilis, worn 
out with, and by me.” We may well read and dwell 
on these records of ancientry, for they may soon be 
quite forgotten in these days of whirling change and 
panic legislation. Will anything in the future be left 
of the Universities except the buildings and their show- 
man? We heard yesterday of a young military gentle- 
man arranging a meeting “in front of Balliol Bar- 
racks,” and to-morrow the “ Ecclesiazusz” in full force 
will be arranging for their sex in every haunt of learn- 
ing 

“Ut facili incedat jure B.A.-ta gradu.”’ 


DON QUIXOTE AND BURNS. 


Two Essays: 1. Don Quixote. 2. The Politics of 
Burns. By William Paton Ker. LL.D. Giasgow. 
Maclehose. Is. 6d. net. 


E are very glad to have these two Glasgow 
papers reprinted in book form, for everything 
that comes from the neat and learned pen of Prof. 
Ker is well worth reading. His sound estimates are 
supported by an unusually wide range of knowledge. 
‘ Don Quixote’ is the more important of the essays, 
for ‘ The Politics of Burns’ are somewhat of a “ giddy 
parergon” in his life and poetry. , The Professor, 
before beginning on ‘ Don Quixote,’ produces some 
ancient romance for Glasgow to be proud of, and then, 
addressing a Philosophical Society, discovers in Hegel 
an excellent estimate of the immortal Knight, while 
he exposes the ridiculous judgment of Dr. Alexander 
Bain. He shows the inadequacy of the popular 
theory that “chivalry was exploded by Don Quixote. 
The whole scheme of the book implies that the old 
chivalry was gone, though high-flown ideas of honour 
were not. “The point of honour is more emphatic in 
the generation of Calderon than it was before ; just as 
in England the cavalier ideal of Montrose’s time is in 
many respects finer than the Elizabethan ; ‘ the love of 
honour, the honour of love’ are wrought into a more 
piercing flame of inspiration in the seventeenth cen- 
a by a strange paradox, while Cervantes attacked 
in ‘ Don Quixote ’ the ridiculous style and poor inven- 
tion of the degenerate prose romances, he prided — 
self more on his ‘ Galatea,’ an Arcadian romance of the 
pinchbeck sort, which derives from the Greek Peg 
the poorest offspring of the Greek mind. Sir Phi ip 
Sidney and Cervantes were both, as the Professor 
ingeniously suggests, sharp critics of literary — 
yet bound up themselves in a school of false r. -—_ 
and outworn forms. But these affectations are ge , 
true ‘Don Quixote’ which belongs to the 1, 
which gives us with the casual touch and pro a . 
genius so much that is immortal. Phe Pro — 
revives in our memory some excellent things, - he 
have been thinking lately of Sancho Panza’s plea - 
his donkey when he went to his brief lordship _ “ 
island. The beast would not be on it wou 
more ass added to a government. = 
sar point in the essay on Burns is the a 
on his place in the great tradition of poetry. e “ 
not the untutored ploughman that 
nor did he write a special dialect. He has = oe 
of variations between the pure vernacular and t 
English.” In one of his rhymed epistles to “A ro 
poet we go on happily in the vernacular, and t oh : 
denly we descend to “the tenebrific scene, tee — 
minds us of the worse formalities of the eig — 
From the poets of that epoch Burns = 
much in poetic tact and good sense. But he me 
neither a romantic, nor a Classicist. He was, as ‘ 
French critic has well said, “Passionne, non a 
esque,’ an intensely personal genius, as 
ately concerned with his own sufferings as Ca ore 
and as vivid in expressing them. The tact be ne: 
made the best of his muse deserted him in the oe 
of life. His politics when he was an Excise oe 
were highly injudicious. He was a Pittite for om “2 
a Jacobite of the sentimental sort, and a Jaco 8 . 
later life of the vague sort. But none of these p -_ 
affects to a significant extent the best of* his poe wh 
which belongs to himself and his immediate pore 
tions with Ayrshire. He was inspired by the ancie . 
and national spirit of Scotland rather than the Spirit 
of the Age. “It was a’ for our rightfu’ King” is — 
enough, but Burns was also capable, as the Pro’ — 
points out, of the following verse in his celebration 0 
the name of Stuart: ; id 
“Though something like moisture conglobes in my eye. 
More pointed to-day is his reference as a Pittite to 
the coalition of Fox and North: ad 2 
“Yon mixtie maxtie queer hotch potch, the Coalition. 
Few satirists have made so free with their victims. 
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Burns rose to be the head and front of Scottish national 
sentiment, but he lacked the protecting or paralysing 
caution of the Scot. 


THE WAYS OF WAR. 


The Ways of War. By T. M. Kettle. With a Memoir 
by His Wife. Mary S. Kettle. Constable. 7s. 64. 
net. 

French Pictures from France. By William Redmond. 
With a Biographical Introduction by E. M. Smith- 
Dampier. Melrose. 3s. 6d. net. 


ATHARSIS is one of the functions of great tragedy, 
and in these two books, written by actors in 
and victims of the epic struggle which is now being 
carried on, we may recognise something of its effects. 
Written in hurried moments during the pressure of 
daily work or catastrophic events, these volumes are 
not so much books as revelations of personalities 
which had borne a mask in the ordinary world. They 
imply a standpoint fundamentally opposite to that of 
the readers of the SaturDay REVIEW, nay more, they 
insist on it, and yet the average Englishman will not 
only read them with interest, but with profit. 

The important thing about them is that their authors 
were bitter enemies of this country, and remorseless 
critics of its every act and every motive in the never- 
ending series of Irish squabbles, and that the outburst 
of war, and the proved danger of civilisation from it, 
brought them, like hundreds of thousands other Irish- 
men, into the British Army to combat it. Nothing can 
detract from the value of their example, not even the 
criminal folly of the Ministers who rule us, nor the 
short-sighted policy of the Irish leaders who trade on 
their weakness. Men like Major Redmond and 
Lieutenant Kettle served Ireland to better prose in 
the Army of the Empire than in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The last words of Prof. Kettle: “ It has needed all 
the folly of England and all the folly of Ireland to pro- 
duce the situation in which our unhappy country has 
been involved,’’ sum up the experience of everyone who 
has touched the subject of Ireland. His demand for 
Colonial Home Rule for Ireland is, it is understood, one 
of the tunes now being played on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
tin-whistle with a view to keeping things quiet. 
But it is not the time nor the opportunity for dealing 
with a question which is essentially one for the great 
Conference to be held after the war for the settlement 
of Imperial affairs. We are fighting a desperate war 
for existence, and if Ireland wishes peace and friend- 
ship within and without her own borders she must 
follow the example of her late leaders and fight for it 
at our side. 

Major Redmond’s book is slight in character, day-to- 
day sketches for a newspaper, to which we are glad 
to see the dates appended. But they are interesting, 
and valuable as from their source. Prof. Kettle’s 
book is more serious, better documented, and of per- 
manent value, as recording a state of mind, or rather 
the series of states developed in him by the progress of 
events. It is a volume of essays showing ‘‘ Why Ire- 
land fought,’’ telling of what Belgium suffered ‘‘ under 
the heel of the Hun,’’ and describing the new spirit in 
France, the revival of religion before and during the 
war. Given the starting-point of the author, and 
allowing for his, and our own, prejudices, it is a book 
from which we can learn. Fas est a mortuis doceri. 


REALISM AND PICTORIAL CONVENTION. 


William McTaggart, R.S.A. Macle- 
hose. 25s. net. 


was a typical Scottish painter, 

with that sense of soft airiness and light, that 
natural taste for soft clear colour and that technical 
freedom which nearly always distinguish trans-Cheviot 
pictures. Why kind gods endowed that northern 
school with this distinctive gift, and why they with- 
held from it the greater gift of firm design may be 


By James Caw. 


revealed to ethnologists; for our present purpose it 
is enough to note that McTaggart shared his school’s 
amplitude and shortgoings. His first master was 
Scott Lauder, whose emphasis on the greys in colour 
no doubt reinforced his pupil’s innate eye for fused 
and harmonious coloration. The first marked influence 
on McTaggart’s work, other than that of his academy, 
was Pre-Raphaelite. Mr. Caw recalls that in the early 
fifties Lauder’s students had seen much of the young 
Londoners’ sensational and revolutionary work in 
Edinburgh, but adds that it did not materially affect 
them. _ Lastingly, no doubt, the influence of Millais 
and Windus did not abide with McTaggart, but it 
is clearly marked in his “Past and Present,” his 
“Spring ” (1863) and waningly in the “Dora” of 1860. 
But as Mr. Caw discriminates, McTaggart’s pre- 
Raphaelitism was tempered by an atmospheric fusion 
and plein air envelopment, unattempted by the English- 
men. From 1870, when he became a full academician 
of the Scottish Academy, onwards, he steadily diverged 
from the sources of his art, until at last it was impos- 
sible to see anything in his style or inspiration relating 
him to the P.R.B. 

His final expression carried the fusion of out-of-door 
lighting as far as, reasonably, it could go in painting. 
To a highly-developed perception of plein air values 
and relief a time comes when form and detail practically 
merge with the general shimmer of light and colour, 
as protectively barred or coloured animals and insects 
become indistinguishable from their backgrounds. 
McTaggart’s perception steadily approached this 
Nirvana of impressionism. As we have said, he took 
this development of art about as far as it could go. 
The question is whether he did not take it too far, we 
will not say for truth, but for the practical uses of 
pictorial art. 

In other words, Does this sort of art really work, 
and can light and colour compensate in painting for 
a shortage of accentuated form and linear rhythm? 
Here the ancient question of form, of convention and 
material limitations gets up, insisting that art is not 
imitation and that Nature and a picture are two funda- 
mentally different things. In nature we are ravished 
by the appearance of all-merging light and colour; we 
marvel and thrill at the sunniness that devours detail 
and obliterates accent. The empty sea and sky, the 
blinding glare of the bleached sand and chalk-white 
rollers, the smell and feel of the air and sun drag 
us into exquisite, unquestioning enjoyment. But, be 
it never so true and brilliant, a painting of this sapphire 
and turquoise void, these snowy crests and shimmering 
sands leaves us comparatively cold, unless it is pre- 
sented in the pictorial convention of emphasised 
pattern. Is it that we need the physical accompani- 
ments of smell and touch, or that the picture is at 
best but a frozen image of Nature’s fluid movement, 
as a set-off against the inevitable loss of which our 
instinct craves a human emphasis and compensating, 
if conventional, rhythm? Nature streams by us; the 
light waves travel at fabulous speed, and, although 
we do not realise it, this ceaseless flow and renewal 
are inseparable from our other perceptions of out-of- 
doors. Pigment and pictures have no chance in com- 
petition with the real thing; to pit them against the 
iridescent air and the sun’s illumination is a forlorn 
hope, unless they be armed with some special and 
appropriate convention. To use a familiar image, 
Nature’s ceaseless transition is comparable with a 
cinematograph in action; if the machine be checked, 
the galloping horse upon the isolated film is meaning- 
less to us, his petrified movement suggests no earthly 
rhythm. It is as though the cycle of his strides were 
needed to give us the realisation of his motion. This 
cycle, “potted,” at one stroke, is rendered in a master’s 
drawing, by his synthesis and summary of the essential 
action-giving movements that impressed him. 
Obviously his synthesis cannot in point of scientific 
truth be judged in the same court as the film’s reel 
of isolated facts: but his human convention seems to 
us and for our needs to be more significant than 
mechanical, yet unrelated accuracy. Changing what 
must be changed, the landscape painter’s problem is 
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the same. Unless he take advantage of the pull he 
has over any film—his human power of suggesting 
rhythm and summarising essential structure—he leaves 
with us an impression of incompletion and formlessness. 
Perhaps the mere flow and balance of an arbitrary 
pattern, reflecting our consciousness of Nature, pre- 
pares us by suggestion for her tundamental, epic 
rhythm, which we demand to be revealed in pictures 
more emphatically than her inconstant fleetingness. 

This epic quality McTaggart rarely suggests, and 
its absence will not be less felt as time goes on. Con- 
ceding that his colour is all that Mr. Caw claims, 
granting “the sheeny opalescence of filtered light ” and 
the “marvellous scintillation of straying sun gleams” 
of his work, we doubt if these precious assets will 
lastingly suffice or reconcile us to the flimsiness of 
design. Moreover, there is in the drawing of his earth 
a vagueness—a disregard of underlying structure, that 
aggravates the feeling of insubstantiality induced by 
his loose designs. We are left impatient for some 
added firmness and clean line to foil the even softness 
of the whole. That McTaggart was aware of the value 
of formal pattern we have no doubt, nor can we think 
that his ideal of draughtsmanship is embodied in the 
tiresomely ill-drawn children that too often encumber 
his foreground. We must conclude that he was 
engrossed in an ideal that seemed to matter more than 
firm design and right drawing. 

One word on Mr. Caw’s admirable piece of work 
regarding the references in his obvious labour of love. 
So highly do we respect this part of the book, the 
lists and indices, that he must take our two suggestions 
as tribute to his thoroughness. Firstly, we wish that 
an index of collections had completed the catalogue of 
pictures, and, secondly, that pictures such as “On Loch 
Fyne ” or “At Carnoustie—Calur” had been indexed 
under “Loch Fyne” and “Carnoustie” rather than 
under “On” and “ At.” 


LATEST BOOKS. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF. 


‘ The Snare of the Fowler,’ by C. Ranger Gull (Jarrold, 
6s.) is a tale of the early days of a novelist and literary man, 
combined with a sensational mystery, and some excelent 
accounts of wild fowl shooting on the broads and marshes. 
This part of the book is far and away the best thing the 
author has ever done. ; 

‘The Night Club,’ by Herbert Jenkins (Jenkins, 5s. net), is 
a set of short stories, drawn into the framework of a story- 
telling club, which sets off the personality of Bindle. The 
book is not so good a one as the author could write, but it 
is a great improvement on its popular predecessor. 

*‘ The Chelsea Cherub,’ by Cecil Roberts (Grant Richards), 
is the story of an angel child and of an artist and poet who 
adopt him. But for the list of works by the same author, 
we should have taken it for a first work. We can commend it 
to lovers of innocent romance. 

‘Cute McCheyne,’ by Joseph Laing Waugh (Chambers, 
2s. 6d. net), is a collection of three stories told by a Lowland 
Minister. They supply a study of Scottish character, relieved 
by glints of humour and touches of pathos, which should 
attract and please the reader. 

* My Two Kings,’ by Mrs. Evan Nepean (Melrose, 5s. net), 
is a story of Charles II. and Monmouth, written from the 
point of view of a lady of the Restoration Court, a Stuart 
herself by family, whom the author has recognised as a pre- 
vious incarnation of herself. The book is not only interest- 
ing and well written as an historical romance; it has real 
power and vitality. 

‘ The Sins of the Mothers,’ by Marius Lyle (Melrose, 5s. 
net), is a study of psychology. The characters of the girls 
are finely drawn, and there is real insight in the hesitations 
of Veronica and Dora on the verge of yielding to their love. 
The sensitive Ivan is a quite modern type. 

*The Bomb-Makers,’ by William Le Queux (Jarrold, 
2s. 6d. net), is a story of the “hidden hand” at work in 
sowing destruction, and of the efforts of a patriotic daughter 
and her lover, a lieutenant (R.N.A.S.) to neutralise those 
efforts without bringing her father to justice. The author’s 
invention seems inexhaustible, and its quality is unchanged, 
however, much he writes. 

‘The Sheep-Path,’ by Harry Tighe (Westall, 6s., net), is 
the story of a modern girl, who, having been brought up as 
one of a large family on a small income, determines not to 


follow in the sheep-path of the majority of her sex and marry 
poverty for love, but to strike out a line for herself. Her 
success brings disillusion and a knowledge of the value of 
what she has thrown away. The life of her family, suffer. 
ing under the yoke of a domestic tyrant to whom every. 
thing is sacrificed, is ably described. Altogether this is a 
noteworthy book. 

‘ Stealthy Terror,’ by J. A. Ferguson (Lane, 6s.), is one of 
the most exciting German spy stories we have read since 
‘The Thirty-nine Steps.’ The reader who takes it up wil! 
not lay it down till it is finished if he can help it. On reflec. 
tion, he may begin to wonder why so much was packed away 
in a single drawing by German authorities. 

‘ The Spy in Black,’ by J. Storer Clouston (Blackwood, §3. 
net), is the story of how a German Lieutenant landed secretly 
in Scotland with designs against our Navy, and of what 
further happened to him and his plans. Anything from Mr. 
Clouston’s pen is sure of a discerning and appreciative circle 
of readers, and this, though in a slightly different vein from 
his customary whimsicality, is a first-rate story, with an 
artful surprise in the dénouement. It has been appearing 
in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 


COUNTRIES AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


“France: The Nation and Its Development,” by W. H. 
Hudson (Harrap, tos. 6d. net), is one of a new series 
intended to retell the story of the nations in the light of 
modern conceptions of history. Mr. Hudson is an expert in 
the art of clear presentation of facts, and this volume shows 
that he has not lost his power, while the selection of illustra 
tions is fresh, full and adequate. It is, however, a little 
difficult to place the public for which the book is intended. 
Six hundred pages are a little too much for an elementary 
book, though for class purposes and for private reading by 
more advanced students they are quite enough. New lights. 
on French history are not to be expected from Mr. Hudson, 
who has chosen the work of popularising other people’s 
views. He follows the most recent authorities with docile 
acceptance. So much the better. 

“Poland,” by Monica M. Gardner (Black, 2s. net), is a 
very interesting and well-illustrated account of the country 
by a lady who is an authority on its history and a lover of 
its people. Anyone wishing for a short account of Polish life 
and customs will find this latest volume of the “ Peeps at 
Many Lands ” series a trustworthy and efficient guide within 
the limitations of space and object. 

“Central America,” by W. H. Koebel (Fisher Unwin, 
Ios, 6d. net), is the latest volume in the excellent “South 
American Series.” It first deals in a general way with the 
Quiché civilisation, the Spanish discoverers and conquerors, 
Balboa and Alvarado, the Isthmus of the buccaneers, and 
the Scottish Darien expedition, to which a whole chapter is 
devoted, and then proceeds, before treating each republic 
separately, to the period of liberation. An almost forgotten 
episode in our Colonial history is recalled by the story of Sir 
Gregor McGregor and the Mosquito Coast. The States of 
Guatemela, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, Panama, 
and Salvador are then described in detail: British commer- 
cial interests in them are expounded at length, and the book 
closes with some valuable tables of statistics. We strongly 
recommend this volume, not only to merchants looking 
ahead to the years after the war for new openings for trade, 
but also to all who wish for an accurate and interesting 
account of an almost unknown world. 

“Highways and Byways in Wiltshire,” by Edward 
Hutton, with illustrations by Nellie Erichsen (Macmillan, 
6s. net), is the newest addition to this invaluable series. 
Wiltshire, perhaps more than any other county, preserves 
tangible records of every period in our history, from Avebury 
and Stonehenge to Swindon. Mr. Hutton is not only 
learned, but also sympathetic (though we think he should not 
have obtruded his religious views so constantly throughout 
the volume), and has a keen eye for the beauties both of the 
soil and of the buildings that, it would almost seem, have 
grown out of it, so homelike they are. There is an excellent 
index, which serves as a guide to the worthies of Wiltshire 
and sets the mind travelling through memories of Aubrey, 
Dryden, Cobbett, Richard Jefferies, Beckford, and half a 
hundred others. The illustrations are up to the best level of 
the artist. 

‘Cordwainer Ward,’ by A. Charles Knight (Allen and 
Unwin, 4s. 6d. net), is a well-illustrated and fairly complete 
account of one of the smaller City Wards. Mr. Knight’s 


knowledge of his subject and powers of presentation are 
alike irreproachable, and we feel sure that every inhabitant 
of the ward and every lover of Old London will be glad to 
have this handy little volume on their shelves. As the author 
points out, the ward contains an old Roman highway in 
Watling Street, 16 feet below the present level, and a specimen 
of the earliest Norman architecture im the country in the crypt 
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of Bow Church, while many other interests are clustered 
round it. The volume is well got up and carefully indexed. 

In‘ The Third Year in the Little House ’ (Hutchinson, 6s.) 
Messrs. Agnes and Egerton Castle carry on the theme of 
‘ A Little House in War-time ’ by a succession of charmingly 
written essays on various aspects of home life to-day. The 
authors have much to say, now severe now playful, on 
womenfolk, on our rulers, on Ireland, and on our soldiers; 
and all that they have to say is well put and worth reading. 
Let us hope that ‘their reputation will tempt some of the class 
on whom their most severe criticism is passed to open this 
volume and take its advice to heart. 

We can conceive no more interesting book to a student of 
Russian politics than M. Claude Anet’s diary, now published 
under the title of ‘Through the Russian Revolution’ 
(Hutchinson, 6s. net). The author, correspondent to Le 
Petit Parisien, had, as a Frenchman, sufficient sympathy 
with the new powers in Russia to have full access to their 
councils, while he was torn with anxiety as to the results ui 
their action on the future of his country and her Allies. The 
reader will find a picturesque and, in substance, accurate 
portrait of most of the Russian leaders of to-day and 
to-morrow. The book is illustrated by photographs, some 
already familiar. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


“The Lyrical Poems and Translations of Shelley,’ edited 
and newly arranged in chronological order by C. H. Herford 
(Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d. net), is the finest piece of print- 
ing issued of late. The type is the famous Florence type 
designed by H. P. Horne, the paper is up to pre-war standard, 
and the form, an octavo of 8} by 73 inches, allows of a 
pleasing and unusual page. Professor Herford has, in 
arranging Shelley’s lyrics in the order they were written, 
greatly assisted in their exegesis: we follow the poet’s 
development with added understanding. Having before us 
the Kelmscott and the Vale editions of Shelley, we feel free to 
say that this edition ranks with them, and we heartily com- 
mend it to lovers of Shelley, and alternatively to lovers of 
good printing. 

In ‘The Conversion of Europe’ (Longman, 16s. net) 
Canon Robinson has had the unusual good fortune to treat 
0° a subject almost untouched, and, we have no hesitation 
in saying, has produced a work which will be a classic. It 
bears every mark of diligent study, not only of recent critical 
authorities, but also of the early medizval writers on whom 
we have to depend for information as to the history of the 
origins of Christianity in Europe. Canon Robinson, as 
editorial secretary of one of our great missionary societies, 
is specially interested in the story of the spread of Christian 
missions, and has won the respect and confidence of men of 
all varieties of religious opinion by his statistical accounts 
of mission work throughout the world. This confidence will 
not be disturbed by the book before us, for, though he does 
not abandon a single point of his position as an English 
Churchman, there is not a word in it which would present a 
ground of objection to the most convinced Nonconformist. 
We feel bound to note the general excellence of the get-up 
of the work, and the particular value of the bibliography 
and index, though personally we should have quoted 
Macarius from William Palmer’s version of it, rather than 
from the rare edition of Balfour. 

‘Aucassin and Nicolette’ (Harrap, ros. 6d. net) is a 
new rendering of this ever-charming chantefable by Michael 
West. The translation is entirely respectable, but we sus- 
pect the book owes its origin, as it does much of its attrac- 
tion, to his collaborators : Evelyn Paul, who decorated it with 
illuminations, borders, etc., of all the medizval styles from 
the ninth to the fifteenth centuries; Horace Mansion, who 
has written new music for the singing part of the story; and 
Main R. Bocher, who has “depictured” it. Among these 
fellow-labourers, Mr. Mansion has shown the greatest power 
of catching the spirit of the story in his airs. His music 
might have been written by a medizval poet except for its 
cadences. It is altogether a very pretty production. 

‘Old French Nursery Songs’ (Harrap, 6s. net), with the 
music arranged by Horace Mansion, “pictured” by Anne 
Anderson, is a book which might be used in many a school- 
room in England. It contains words and music for thirty- 
two songs of the sort which every French child knows by 

heart. English children learning French should know them, 
not only as a ready means of gaining a useful vocabulary, 
but also for pure tuneful pleasure in singing them. We 
prefer the little pen-and-ink drawings that accompany the 
songs to the more picture-like illustrations of the book, but 
these are quite good of their kind, and may well prove an 
added attraction to prospective readers. 

In ‘ People of the Universe,’ by Josip Kosor (Henderson, 
6s.), the English reader will break new ground. The volume 
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contains four Serbo-Croatian plays, translated into English 
by Messrs. Selver (2), Copeland and Daddington. Mr. Kosor 
is a playwright of no mean ability, who has already achieved 
considerable success in Eastern Europe. His _ nearest 
affinity—probably unconscious—is to the Axél of Villiers de 
l’Isle Adam, but he is very susceptible to the influence of 
Maeterlinck and Ibsen, and one of these plays is inscribed to 
Tolstoy. The civilisation which provides the background for 
the action is well indicated, and the volume is, to speak 
generally, a valuable light on a little-known part of the 
world. We are not sure that Mr. Copeland has done well in 
using an Irish dialect for his Serbo-Croat peasant talk— 
otherwise the translation is homogeneous, and appears 
entirely adequate. Mr. Selver is a translator beyond 
criticism. 

‘Glances Back,’ by George R. Sims (Jarrolds, 5s. ret), 
is a book which will recall a London of very different type 
from that in which we live to-day. Mr. Sims has lived 
through what amounts to a social vevolution in manners, 
and has met most of the men who have been prominently 
before the public during the half-century in which it has been 
happening. His book will give pleasure to many who have 
passed middle life, and should be interesting to those to 
whom his great figures are merely names and shadows. 

Among the latest additions to the “Everyman’s Library ” 
(Dent, 1s. 6d. net) are a translation of Gogol’s ‘ Taas Bulba 
and Other Stories,’ Sir Henry Maine’s ‘Ancient Law,”’ with 
a good introduction by Professor J. H. Morgan; Duruy’s 
‘History of France’ (2 vols.) with an introduction by Dr. 
Wilson; and some ‘Selected Papers on Philosophy,’ by 
William James, with a short but instructive introduction 
by Professor Bakewell. The selection seems quite repre- 
sentative and admirably adapted for general reading. 

“The Fortunes of Richard Mahoney,” by H. H. Richard- 
son (Heinemann, 6s. net), is not the great Australian novel 
for which we are waiting, but it certainly leaves room for 
hope that it is on the way. The hero’s fortunes ar2 bound 
up with those of Ballarat, and the book gives us what we 
feel to be a life-like portraiture of Australian life in the days 
of the growth of the Colony after the gold-rush. ‘ 

itn The Discreet Adventure,” by Helen C. Roberts (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.), is a well-told tale of a Puritanical adventuress, 
as one of her sisters calls her. Alberta, the heroine, nearly 
comes to grief in her Wanderjahr, but her sound common- 
sense and good luck bring her through all her trials. We 
can recommend this book heartily to anyone in search of 
good, wholesome fiction. : 
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THE CITY. 


We hear that the Government intends shortly to 
issue 5s. notes, in order to ease the silver situation in 
India and Ceylon, where the white metal is very scarce. 
We do not suppose that it is intended to call in silver 
coins for the melting pot. But we are in for the 
“green-back ’’ régime, and we fear it may meana 
further inflation of prices. 
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Mr. W. L. Hichens, the chairman of Cammell, Laird 
and Co., advocates, im a paper read _ recently 
in the provinces, the fixing of the rate of profit for 
business investments after the war. Mr. Hichens 
admits that what is known as the pre-war datum line 
must be abolished; but he does not tell us what 
standard of profits he proposes to put in its place. 
Mr. Hichens contents himself with saying that no trade 
or business must be allowed to make extravagant or 
excessive profits, and that everything over a certain 
percentage must be taken by the State, to be applied 
possibly to some object of national benefit, such as 
national defence, but more probably to the provision of 
luxuries for the working-classes, in the shape of houses 
at non-commercial] rents, or free medical attendance, or 
perhaps free cinema shows and concerts. Quod minime 


reris-—Mr. Hichens is the last person from whom we | 


should have expected this ebullition of State Socialism 
and confiscation. But ‘we remember that Mr. Hichens 
is the chairman of a controlled concern, which is likely 
to be continued under State control after the war. Mr. 
Hichens is like the fox who has lost his tail: he wishes 
to persuade his brother capitalists that they must cut off 
their tails too, so that there may be equality and fra- 
ternity, if not liberty. Ingenuous and ingenious Mr. 
Hichens! We believe that the other capitalists wiil 
stick to their tails as long as they can, and they will 
be right. The only result of depriving capital of its 
free and competitive reward will be to kill enterprise. 
Cammell, Laird and Co., would never have got their 
capital subscribed under the conditions advocated by 
Mr. W. L. Hichens. 

The arrangement announced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to meet the default of £ 10,000,000 of 
Russian Treasury Bills maturing on the 28th inst. and 
the 47,500,000 of Russian commercial bills drawn by 
lending Russian banks, has not been received with good 
grace. The proposal is that the holders and acceptors 
of these bills should receive in exchange for them 
British 12-year 3 per cent, Exchequer Bonds at par, 
having a present market value of about 82. As toi the 
moral obligation of the British Government there can 
be no doubt. The Treasury bills were offered by the 
Bank of England and the commercial bills were 
arranged with the cognisance, and at the express desire, 
of the Government, and the Bank of England was a 
party in the transaction. So, although British tax- 
peyers may reasonably object to becoming even tempo- 
rarily responsible for Russia’s debts, the moral claim 
for indemnity on the part of holders and acceptors of 
the bills cannot be ignored. 

In these circumstances there is at least an arguable 
ground for complaint that the holders should be asked 
to compound their debt at 82 and have to wait twelve 
years for the balance of 18 per cent. of their capital 
when the Exchequer Bonds mature. In point of fact 
we believe considerable pressure was brought by the 
Government upon London banks and accepting houses, 
who entered into the commercial bills transaction with 
reluctance and for larger amounts than they otherwise 
would have entertained. It is therefore a moot ques- 
tion whether or not the Government (that is to say, the 
British taxpayer) should undertake the entire and imme- 
diate responsibility for the default instead of giving a 
long-dated bond. 

At an informal meeting of bankers, bill-brokers, and 
other financial interests it has been decided to place the 
full facts before the Chancellor, the opinion being that 
he was not completely informed as to the position of 
the holders and acceptors of the bills, nor as to the 
negotiations which preceded their issue. At best the 
scheme is a compromise, and it would have been more 
businesslike to obtain the acquiescence of the majority 
of the holders before announcing the terms. 

The whole system of inter-Allies financing by means of 
credit raising is unsatisfactory—inevitably so, because 
each emergency has been met at the eleventh hour, and 
sometimes later, without much regard to the future. 
We imagine that if the public understood that it is 
the taxpayers’ money which now has to stand in the 
Russian breach, the protest of the London Money 
Market would receive a very short hearing. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1917. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Capital—300,000 Shares of {£50 Cash on hand and at Bank 
each .. .. £15,000,000 of England .. 12,713,526 9 2 
Money at call and short 
Amount paid wu ro per Share on 242, notice ..  20,029,6 
2,423,530 0 0 32,743,195 3 0 
Reserve Fund .. oe 2,100,000 © | 5% War Loan and other 
‘Current, Deposit, and other Securities of or guaran- 
Accounts ne -- £68,631,321 3 9 teed by the British 
Notes in circulation in the Government (of which 
Isle of Man .. as 16,017 0 0 £215,086 7s. 6d. is lodged 
68,647,338 3 9 for Public Accounts,and 
Acceptance for customers .. e- 8,414,335 18 4 for the Note Issue in the 
Foreign Bills Negotiated -£ es ae 70,490 4 4 Isle of Man) .. -. 14,514,179 2 8 
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British Railway Deben- 
er £181,764 15 0 tures and other Invest- ss 
ank Premises Account 30,000 0 0 ments .. B 1,088,908 
Balance of Profit and Loss . : 15,603,087 7 11 
carried forward a 384,733 1 2 Bills Discounted, Loans and Advances to 
———————- 596,497 16 2 Customers (including Pre-Moratorium Stock 
Exchange Loans), after deducting provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts and con- 
tingencies inf ae = tt .. 24,171,449 18 1 
Acceptances for Customers, etc., as per contra 8,414,335 18 4 
Foreign Bills Negotiated, as per contra 70,490 4 4 
Bank Premises (at cost, less amounts written 
off) .. 1,249,633 10 11 
NOTE.—The Bank’s investment in? War 
Loan Stock is taken at cost price and ———_—_————— 
292,252,192 2 7 | ther investments at or under prices ruling £82,252.192 2 7 


on 31st December, 1917. 
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LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


41, 


LOTHBURY, 


E.C. 2. 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 82, CORNHILL, E.C. 3. 


Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capital - £4,138,005 


WALTER LEAF, Esg., Chairman. 


£17,000,000. 


£16,552,020, in 827,601 Shares of £20 each. 
| Reserve - £4,725,948 12s. 6d. 


Sir MONTAGU TURNER, Deputy-Chairman. 


Joint General Managers: F, J. Bartuorre, J. W. BuckHurst. 
Secretary: A. A. Kempe. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1917. 


LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL— 
Authorised .. £17,000,000 
Subscribed .. .. $16,552,020 
827,601 Shares of {20 each, £5 paid 4,138,005 0 0 
2,177 ” ” ” 
issuable against outstanding 
fractions .. 10,885 0 0 
RESERVE .. .. 4)725,948 12 6 
CURRENT AND Deposit Accounts .. 142,267,948 17 7 


CIRCULAR NoTEs, LETTERS OF CREDIT, 
AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, including pro- 


vision for Contingencies 4,394,674 16 8 
ACCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS 5,375,651 17 5 
ENDORSEMENTS ON BILLS NEGOTIATED 72,956 0 0 
REBATE ON BILLs not due 193,215 0 1 

PROFIT AND LOSS. 
Net Profit for the year, including 
£182,291 3 © brought from year 
1916, £1,453,358 5 7. From this 
the following appropriations have 
been made :— 
Interith Dividend 
of 9 per cent. paid 
in August last.. £315,000 0 o 
Contingency Fund 
(Investments and 
Foreign Accounts) 460,500 0 o 
Bank Premises 
Account . 100,000 0 
£875,500 0 
Leaving for payment of a further 
Dividend of 10 per cent. on 1st 
February next .. si 393,259 6 8 
And a Balance to carry forward 184,598 18 11 


£161,757,143 9 10 


ASSETS. 
CasH— 
In hand and at Bank of England 25,197,729 14 II 
Money at Call and Short Notice .. 26,983,535 2 1! 


81,264 17 0 
13 2 


Bitts DIscOUNTED os 

INVESTMENTS— 
Consols and 5 per cent. War Loan 
(of which {950,376 is lodged for 
Public Accounts), and 
curities of, or guaranteed by, the 
British Government a. .. 82,408,994 16 11 

Indian Government Stock, and Indian 
Government Guaranteed Railway 


Stocks and Debentures 443,170 14 8 
Colonial Government 

British Corporation Stocks, an 

British Railway Debenture Stocks 670,641 16 6 
Other Investments .. . 1,465,187 12 5 


Lonpon CoUNTY AND 'WESTMINSTER 
Bank (Paris) LimITED— 
8,000 {20 Shares fully pai ia} 
32,000 {20 Shares £7 10s. paid 400,000 0 0 
ULsTER Bank, LimMITED— 


194,666 {15 Shares, {2 10s. paid .. 1,861,498 12 6 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER 

Accounts’ (including pre-mora- 

torium Stock Exchange Loans) 40,800,158 16 11 
LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPT- 

ANCES, as per contra ¥ .. 5,875,651 17 5 
Bitts NEGOTIATED, as per con : 72,956 0 0 
BANK AND OTHER PREMISES (at cost, less 

amounts written off) . 1,789,279 12 4 


£161,757,1438 9 10 


WALTER LEAF, A 
M. C. TURNER, Directors. 
C. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, } 


AUDITORS’ 


F. J. BARTHORPE, Joint General 
J. W. BUCKHURST, Managers. 
A. G. PIKE, Chief Accountant. 


REPORT. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and Lombard Street, 


and the Certified Returns received from the Branches. 


We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills 
Discounted, and examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Invest- 


ments of the Bank. 


‘ We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the 
best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. 


Lonpon, 15th January, 1918, 


FRED, JOHN YOUNG, F.CA,, 
G. E. SENDELL, F.CA., Auditors 
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BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO. 


Tae FirreentH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on Thursday at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, under the presidency of Mr. 
Joseph Hood (one of the Deputy Chairmen), who was voted to 
the chair, Mr. Duke (the Chairman) being absent. 

The Chairman :—You will notice from the directors’ report 
that the output of the Company’s goods has largely increased 
during the financial year. The English factories have been 
principally engaged in supplies to the troops abroad either 
through the War Office, the Navy and Army Canteen Board 
and other organisations or our own depéts, so much so that 
about 80 per cent. of our English manufactures reach the Army 
or the Navy. We have laid ourselves out to give as many 
supplies as possible to the troops, though we are unable to turn 
out anything like the quantity asked of us. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that prices of all materials 
have gone up and in many instances by leaps and bounds, for 
that is common knowledge, but what is, perhaps, of more 
importance is the difficulty of getting some supplies in the 
necessary quantities. The principal item upon which we are 
dependent is, of course, leaf tobacco, nearly all of which, so 
far as our English factories are concerned, has to be brought 
from America. In my observations to you last year, I mentioned 
that a scheme, known in the trade as the “British-American 
Scheme,” under which leaf from the United States for manufac- 
ture into tobacco and cigarettes for the export trade, for the 
troops abroad, for ships’ stores and for Admiralty requirements 
was in force under which tobacco was imported in addition to 
the ration of one-third, authorised by the Board of Trade, 
provided the tobacco was carried in neutral steamers not 
habitually trading with this country, and which should also 
carry goods of national importance. We arranged for the 
necessary steamers and the tobacco was carried, not only for 
ourselves, but for other manufacturers, until the scheme expired 
in May last. Other goods of national importance were also 
carried. The Board of Trade, however, did not see their way 
to sanction the renewal of the scheme to the full extent for the 
year ending May next, but limited the import to less than one- 
half the previous quantity. Whilst all the steamers are not now 
available, it is, however, hoped that substantial supplies will 
reach this country during this year by the vessels still avail- 
able, and in that way do something to redress the deficiency in 
stocks in this country, and particularly those required for supplies 
to the troops. The Board of Trade will, I think, gladly welcome 
the imports by the particular steamers mentioned, especially as 
such imports do not affect British tonnage at all, but, on the 
contrary, go to relieve it. 

Since we last met, there has been not only the continued 
restriction of imports of tobacco, but there was established in 
May last a Tobacco Control Board, which, on the whole, has, 
I am sure, worked well in the interests of the public and 
without friction in its relations with the trade. f 

After going through various items in the accounts, the Chair- 
man said: Special reserve, £286,334, is a new item and is made 
up of £32,547, which has been transferred from the item of 
creditors and credit balances, and £257,228 (less a sum of 
£3,441 loss on realisation of an investment), the greater part 
of which, I would like to explain, consists of the difference 
between the value standing in the books of 250,000 ordinary 
shares of Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Ltd., which 
were sold about three years ago and the price realised. It was 
not a trading profit, and should, we think, be carried to a 
special reserve. As bearing upon this item, you will remember 
that we recommended in the annual report last year the dis- 
tribution of one ordinary share of $5 of the Canadian Company 
in respect of every four ordinary shares of the Company. In 
consequence of certain difficulties which then arose, the recom- 
mendation was withdrawn at the annual meeting with a view 
to making certain alterations in the Articles of Association to 
permit the distribution to be made in the form we were advised 
it should take. A few days after the annual meeting an Order 
in Council was issued which had the effect of preventing the 
distribution of any shares of a company incorporated abroad, 
as the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Ltd., is, to any 
shareholders outside the United Kingdom, or the sending of 
any certificates or transfers of any shares out of the country. 
The Treasury at the time did not see its way to grant permis- 
sion for the distribution, and later on in the year, in October, 
we circularised the shareholders, and informed them that we 
were satisfied that the consent of the Treasury would not be 
likely to be given during the war, and we had decided to abandon 
the idea of the distribution. We said that an important point 
which determined us in coming to this conclusion was the fact 
that in consequence of the enormous increase in the cost of 
leaf tobacco, in many cases at least double the price of a year 
before, it was absolutely necessary in order to purchase the 
necessary supplies to employ some millions of additional work- 
ing capital, and we had, therefore, agreed to sell out of the hold- 
ing of the Company 1,000,000 ordinary shares of Imperial Tobacco 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., and the Treasury had consented thereto. 
I may say that in asking for permit to sell the shares we 
explained that we wished to remit the proceeds to the United 
States in payment for leaf tobacco, and the Treasury consented 
to the sale if the shares were sold to persons ordinarily resident 
in the United Kingdom, also to our remitting the proceeds. 
That sale took place after the 30th September, 1917, the date to 
which the balance-sheet under review is prepared, and therefore 
the amount realised from the sale of the 1,000,000 shares does 
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not come into these accounts. It is, however, proposed to carry 
the difference between the amount realised and the value at 
which those shares stood in the books to the credit of the 
item which I am now discussing, namely—the special reserve— 
when the accounts for the year ending 3oth September next 
come to be prepared and this addition will bring up that 
account to nearly a million pounds. You will no doubt appre- 
ciate that by the creation of a special reserve of that amount 
the financial position of the company will be materially 
strengthened, especially as it will be in addition to the item 
of £1,500,000 general reserve to provide against possible losses 
arising from the war, which still remains on the balance-sheet, 
I do not know that I can offer any additional observations upon 
that item of 14 millions—which represented nearly the whole 
of our assets in enemy countries—beyond those I have made 
in previous years, as it is impossible until after the end of 
the war to say what our losses will be and to what extent there 
will be an inroad upon the item. I have no reason to believe 
that our estimate of the loss will be greater than that which 
I mentioned last year, viz., something approaching half the 
amount reserved. I may mention that the question of claims 
against enemy countries has been, as you are probably aware, 
receiving the consideration of the Government for a long 
time past, and a special committee was appointed called the 
Enemy Debts Committee, to consider the "coagg se to be adopted 
after the war in settlement of claims of this nature as well as 
ordinary debts owing from one belligerent to another. I had 
the opportunity of giving evidence before that committee of 
the views we entertained as to what should be done, and [| 
have no doubt the whole subject has received the serious 
attention of the Government. 

That brings me to the last item of the balance sheet, viz., the 
profit and loss account balance of £2,901,958. The profits for 
the year amount to £3,105,002 as compared with £2,733,361, 
an increase of £371,640, which, I feel sure, will be satisfactory 
to you. We have been working, so far as our English factories 
are concerned, at a reduced profit, but on the other hand, as | 
previously mentioned, our output in America has been very 
substantially increased, and it is principally due to that and 
other advantageous circumstances that we are enabled to show 
this increased profit. The available balance standing to the 
credit is now £2,901,958, subject to Excess Profits Duty for 
the year. It is difficult to make any definite statement with 
regard to that duty, because of the possibility of a set-off of 
capital losses arising from the war against the duty which 
is a matter which can only be determined after the war, when 
the losses are definitely ascertained, and in addition there is 
the necessity to make provision for Excess Profits Duty in 
respect of those Companies (even although operating entirely 
abroad, and making the whole of their profits there), in which 
we own the whole of the Ordinary share capital, which are 
treated for this purpose as branches of the Com We are, 
therefore, not in any position to say what amount will have 
to be deducted from the £2,901,958 to provide for the Excess 
Profits Duty which may become payable. 

You will observe that the directors recommend the distribu- 
tion of a final dividend (free of British Income Tax) on the 
ordinary shares of 6 per cent., amounting to £375,259, making 
30 per cent. free of British Income Tax for the year, as com- 
pared with 30 per cent. last year, leaving £2,526,699 to be 
carried forward, subject to whatever amount is payable in 
respect of excess profits duty for the year. I need hardly say 
that the question of the final dividend has received*our anxious 
consideration, and whilst I do not doubt that some of you may 
feel some disappointment that you did not get the bonus distribu- 
tion which was recommended last year, and will not get any 
increased dividend this year as compared with last, except 
so far as you are relieved from the additional income tax, 
which is equal to a dividend of 2$ per cent., yet we do not 
think that we would be justified in recommending a larger 
dividend, although, of course, the figures if taken alone warrant 
it, in view of the uncertainties of the future and of the im- 
possibility of forecasting what the course of business may be 
in the present year, and what the balance-sheet which we hope 
to present to you this time next year will disclose. In par- 
ticular we do not think it would be prudent on our part to 
recommend a larger dividend owing, as we do, such a large 
additional amount as 2} millions to our bankers for borrowed 
money. There is the further point which we had to consider 
that, in consequence of the large increase in the cost of leaf 
and materials necessary to carry on the business, something 
like three millions sterling additional money has been required 
for the working capita] of the company, and apparently there 
is no finality to the increase of prices of materials. Practically 
that three millions has been provided by the additional loans 
from our bankers and undistributed profits. I am glad 
to be able to say that the output of the Company and its 
Associated Companies abroad shows an increase of 20 per cent. 
for the first three months (October to December) of our present 
financial year as compared with last. I do not think I can 
usefully say any more on the subject, and I now formally 
beg to move the adoption of the Report and Balance Sheet 
for the year ended 30th September, 1917, including the payment 
on the 31st inst. of a final dividend of 6 per cent. upon the 
issued Ordinary Shares, free of British Income Tax. 

As you are aware the Directors have declared for the year 
1917-1918 an interim dividend of 6 per cent., free of British 
Income Tax, payable on the 31st inst., so that you will receive 
upon that date 12 per cent. 

Mr. Hignett seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. The usual formal ‘business was transacted and 
the proceedings terminated with the usual vote of thanks. 
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FREEMAN, HARDY AND WILLIS. - 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the shareholders of Freeman, 
Hardy, and Willis, Limited, was held on the 23rd January, at 
Leicester, Ald. J. North, J.P. (Mayor of Leicester), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the annual report and balance- 
sheet, the CHAIRMAN referred in Sympathetic terms to the death 
of Sir Edward Wood, for many years chairman of the directors, 
who for many years took an active part in the management of 
the business, and whose name could never be dissociated from 
Freeman, Hardy, and Willis. Proceeding to deal with the year’s 
tecord, the Chairman first dealt with the assets side of the 
balance-sheet, which showed that properties, leases, fixtures, 
etc., stood at £293,191, while the stock in hand at the 
ing, with 
other items, total assets to the amount of £1,294,421. m the 
liability side there was due to creditors £224,191, reserve fund 
£100,000, reserve for freehold and leasehold premises £90,000. 
They brought into the accounts the balance from 1916 of 
£57,293, Which, added to the profits of the year, £128,698, made 
a total sum available for distribution of £185,992. 

The directors proposed to use this sum in the following 
manner :—Dividends on the Preference shares for the year, 
already paid, £9,000; dividend on the Ordinary shares at 124 
per cent. for the half-year ending June 30th, £10,546; and the 
same sum for the half-year ending December ; bonus of 5 per 
cent. to the Ordinary shareholders, £11,250; reserve for free- 
hold and leasehold property £10,000, bringing this reserve up to 
a tound £100,000; reserve for contingencies, £4,921, the odd 
figures being to make the total under that head £50,000; 
amount due to directors and staff according to the articles of 
association, £10,000; grant to superannuation fund £5,000, 
making the total of that fund £48,000, Then they proposed to 
increase the amount reserved for bonus to employees to £11,250, 
with a view to meeting special cases and the circumstances of 
men who had made financial and other sacrifices in the services 
of their country. There would also be requiréd for income-tax 
£32,771; they reserved £2,000 for local and other charities, in 
accordance with their custom for several years, and, in addi- 
tion, £1,000 as a donation towards the rebuilding of a wing at 
the Leicester Royal Infirmary as a memorial to the late Sir 
Edward Wood. This left a balance to be carried into next 
year’s account of £67,705. 

The continued growth and prosperity of the business, how- 
ever, must be a source of pleasure and satisfaction to the share- 
holders generally, and could not fail to create an atmosphere of 
tranquillity. The past year had seen a further development of 
the trading conditions which had marked the progress of the 
war, culminating in fhe old methods being almost entirely cast 
into the melting-pot. The steadying influence of competition 
was now entirely absent, and there was no recognised standard 
of values. But the démand for goods had been exceptional, 
and there appeared to be a plethora of goods everywhere. 

For a number of years their turnover had shown con- 
siderable expansion, but last year the growth was far in excess 
of any previous year, and that accounted mainly for the larger 
earnings. In this connection he would like it to be understood 
that they had adhered strictly to their policy of not increasing 
the price of a single pair of boots or shoes in any of their stores. 

The dividend proposed, namely, 124 per cent., with 5 per 


_cent, bonus to the Ordinary shareholders, was the same as that 


paid a year ago. He knew there were some who were growing 
a little impatient, and considered that the very strong financial 
position of the company wouid justify a larger disbursement, 
but he must remind such of what had been stated repeatedly, 
that experience had fully justified the comservative policy 
adopted in the administration of the finances of the company. 
For many years past a respectaDle dividend had been assured, 
the capital of the shareholders had been safeguarded and con- 
siderably augmented ; and when it was remembered that the 
market value of the shares had a ted by some- 
thing like 25 per cent. during the last ten years, he 
thought no better justification of the policy would be needed. 
Another item was the allocation of £11,250 as a bonus to the 
employees. They would notice that the amount was identically 
the same as was required for the 5 per cent. bonus to share- 
holders, and it was some £6,000 more than formerly reserved 
as bonus for employees. They proposed using this sum to assist 
their men who had made financial as well as other sacrifices 
on being called up for military service. Ower 1,100 of their 
employees had relinquished their positions for national service. 
Whether the.long-since-promised “ war-time” boots would ease 
the situation remained yet to be seen. It was, however, an ex- 
tremely difficult problem, but he had every confidence that the 
trade generally would render every possible assistance and co- 
opérate patriotically with the authorities to make it successful. 
Mr. H. S. GEE, in seconding, said it was very desirable at the 
present time that they should take a long view, the situation 
ing so abnormal and artificial. The best preparation they 
could make for the future was the conservation of their capital. 
Mr, BEEBY pointed out that since 1913 the profits had been 42 


7 d to Ordinary shareholders of16 per cent. 
dhe Mr. a dividend of 124 per cent., 
with a bonus of 5 per cent., was declared. ) 

Messrs. H. S. Bennett and J. E. Faire were re-elected directors. 
The report was adopted. 


‘NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


COMBINATION OF 
AGE, MAGNITUDE, RESERVE BASIS 
AND PROFIT-EARNING CAPACITY 


THE STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 


PERUSAL OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED WAR TIME 
PROSPECTUS MAKES THAT FACT VERY CLEAR 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE TO HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH, 
= OR TO ANY BRANCH OR AGENCY. " 


DON’T CASH 
YOUR VICTORY 


LOAN DIVIDEND 


£2 10s. Dividend will double your 
holding of War Stock and produce 
£100 new money for the War. 
Write for particulars to 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 1, 
or to any of its Agents. 


COUNTY Fae, 


Consequential Less Folicwing Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident and Disease, 
OFFICE, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
SO REGENT ST.,W. (Motor Car and Lift, 
4 LOMBARD ST. £0, — 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretars, 


IF YOU WISH TO BUY MORE 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


THAN YOU CAN PAY FOR OUTRIGHT, APPLY TO THE 
Clerical, Medical & General Life Assurance 

AN ATTRACTIVE HE: 
under which the Bonds can be INSTALMENTS. 


Apply to— 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, 15, St. James's Square, S.W.1. 
Telephone: REGENT 1135. London 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON, 


TED. 
The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE, Bart., P.C., M.P. 
AUTHOR ZED CAPITAL ove £300,000 
ISSUED AND PAID-UP CAPITAL... £180,300 
Current Accounts opened and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. Bills discounted and advances made to customers on ap- 
proved security. 
peered facilities granted to Commercial and Industrial Undertakings. 
‘he Purchase and Sale of Securities undertaken; also the receipt of 
dividends. Coupons and Drawn Bonds negotiated. 
Deposits received at call, or for fixed periods, at rates which may be 
ascertained on application. e “ART HUR H. KING, Secretary. 
6, AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, E.c.2. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL BANK, LTD. 


The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE, Bari., P.C., M.P. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL eee +. £1,000,000 
ISSUED AND PAID-UP CAPITAL... £500,000 
Current Accounts opened and one description of Banking Business 
ted an 


transacted. Bilis es ;made to customers on ap- 

roved security. 
a facilities granted to Commercial and Industrial Undertakings. 

e Purchase and Sale of Securities undertaken; also the receipt of 
dividends. Coupons and Drawn Bonds negotiated. 
Deposits received at call, or for fixed periods, at rates which may be 
ascertained on application, ARTHUR H. KING, Secretary. 
43, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2, andi 
6, AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Editorial & Publishing Offices— 
10, KING STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C. z. 
Telephone—Gerrard 5235. 


Business Offices— 
326, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
Telephone—Holborn 92. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


U.K. or 

Abroad. 
& 
160 
$4 Year... 13 0 
t Year ee 6 6 


Cheques and Money Orders should be 

made payable to THE Saturpay REvIEw, 

LimiteD, 10, King Street, Covent 
‘Garden, W.C. 2. 


Advertisements rates, together with 
vacant space available, will be fur- 
nished on request by 


ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
326, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


ARMS, ANTIQUITIES, FURNITURE, AND WORKS OF 
ART. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
& HODGE 

will SELL, by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 

New Bond Street, W.1, on TUESDAY, February 5th, and 

Two Following Days, at one o’clock precisely, 

A COLLECTION of FIRE ARMS, WEAPONS, and ARMOUR, 
formed by the late James Stewart Murray, Esq., of Colcraig, 
Dumfries, Scotland, comprising flint-lock pistols, blunder. 
busses, European rapiers, and swords, claymores, hafted weapons 
and armour, and Eastern arms and armour; Babylonian 
tablets, Grzeco-Phcenician glass, the Property of Edwyn Barclay, 
Esq., of 10, Hyde Park Mansions, W.; Egyptian antiquities, 
the Properties of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, G.C.B., G.C.M.G,, 
Dr. A. W. Oxford, and the late Rev. O. A. W. O’Neill, Chaplain 
of H.M. Forces in Egypt, etc.; Romano-British and Medizval 
antiquities found in or around Lincoln, from the Collection 


of the late Captain Arthur Trollope, and other works of art, . 


including a small collection of snuff and enamel boxes, the 
Property of Captain Herbert C. Dent, R.A.M.C., of 2, Cliff 
Avenue, Cromer; porcelain, pottery, bronzes, miniatures, 
etc., a XV. Century English embroidered Cope pane!, Queen 
Anne and other XVIII. Century embroideries, and furniture, 
including a Chinese lacquer cabinet and a Jacobean cabinet, 
a very fine set of Sheraton chairs, the Property of A. E. Bellairs, 
Esq., of Stone House, Forest Row, Sussex ; Chippendale chairs, 
old oak, and Queen Anne mirrors, etc. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices 

have been established for 70 years, are agents for 

the letting (and sale) of the principal available houses, 

and supply lists free. Early application is advisable. 
Offices, Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


HOTEL. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 
HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel Comfort with the 
Baths & Amusements of 
a Hydro at moderate cost. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCY. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


ANTED, FOR GOVERNMENT OFFICE WORK 
IN LONDON, Women of British parentage and 
nationality, between the ages of 22 and 50, capable of 
reading correspondence in any of the following languages : 
(1) German. (2) Dutch. (3) Scandinavian. 
Applications in writing to Box 99, c/o. WILLINGS, 
125, Strand, W.C. 2. 


WHICH SCHOOL? 
PARENTS SEEKING BOARDING SCHOOLS or TUTORS. 
THE EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS 
Send reliable, exclusive information free. 
Mention age of Pupil, district favoured, and approx. fees. 
Address: ED. J. BURROW, Lrtp., 55, Regent House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. ’Phone, 1068 Regent. 


TUITION. 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
& HODGE 


will SELL, by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on WEDNESDAY, January 30th, 
and Two Following Days, at one o’clock precisely, 


A Superb COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and 
HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS, including a magnificent series 
of over two hundred Letters from Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale 
(afterwards Madame Piozzi), incMuding the famous letter in 
which Mrs. Thrale announced to Dr. Johnson her engagement 
to Fiozzi and Dr Johnson’s reply, the property of Mrs. Colman 
(great-granddaughter of John Piozzi), 2, Laurel Mount, Rich- 
mond Hill, Bewdon, Cheskire; also the Famous Collection 
formed by the late George Denholm, Esq., of Press Castle, 
Reston, Berwickshire ; the Property of Mrs. Warre Cornish, 
comprising interesting Letters of Thackeray, Swinburne, Robert 
Browning, etc. ; and the Property of Mrs. Cameron, 36, Carlton 
Hill, N.W., including Letters of English and Foreign Royalties, 
Politicians, etc.; and other Properties, comprising Rare French 
Manuscripts, Scotch Letters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Cen- 
turies, Letters of George Washington, R. L. Stevenson, etc., etc, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated copies price 2s. each. 
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VIATION INSTRUCTION on up-to-date lines by a 
A qualified Engineer in Aeronautics ; demonstration 
from complete set of parts and sectioned models.—Send 
for Prospectus No. 5a, the Motor Training Institute, Ltd., 
10, Heddon Street, Regent Street, W. 1. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ASHFORD, KENT.— 

Preparation for Medical Preliminary, Oxford Locals 

and College Entrance Examinations. Healthy position. 

Good grounds. Organised games. Junior Department. 
Moderate fees. Illustrated Prospectus on Application. 


INGS SCHOOL, ELY. — Excellent education. 
Moderate fees. Speciality: Science. Unique 
health record. Free from air raids. Apply, Headmaster. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor, while he accepts no responsibility for 
manuscripts sent to him, is glad to consider such 
contributions when they are typewritten and 
accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes 
for their return. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ 


She Pall Mall Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, crisp and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

Readers of the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 


Other features are the Woman's Page, and 


the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 
Drama. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

to the ‘Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows :— 

Per Quarter Per Annum 

s. d, 

ial Edition .. ee ee 9 9 19 oO 

inal Night (late fee) .. ee 013 0 12 0 
ABROAD 


ial Edition .. ee - 013 0 212 0 
inal Night (late fee) ee ne 016 3 3 tt) 


She Pall Mall Gazeite 


Publishing Office; 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C, 


Books of every kind needed by 


Sick and Suffering Sailors and 
Soldiers. 


Please send to the 


LONDON LIBRARY 


for distribution through the 
RED CROSS WAR LIBRARY. 


Parcels to be addressed and sent to:—“ For 
Wounded,” Librarian, London Library, St. 
James's Square, London, S.W. |. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GREEN MIRROR. 
By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of “ Fortitude,” 


etc. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Daily Graphic.—" A story of many adventures in the realm 
of character unfolding and development, and it is written with so 
much gentle satire and real distinction of style that it cannot 
fail to ome @ favourite book with the discerning,” 


W. B. YEATS’S NEW BOOK. 


PER AMICA SILENTIA LUNAE. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown 8vo, 


4s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ LIVELIHOOD.” 
WHIN. 
By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 


The Scotsman.—" Mr. Gibson’s breezy and inspiriting volume, 
All are marked by an austere and accomplished imaginative art 
on their formal side, and in substance are pulsating with the 
open-air life of the moors, the cairns, the hillsides, and the 
wolds of the fell and dale country in Northumberland,” 


THE CASE FOR COMPULSORY MILI- 
TARY SERVICE. 
By G. G. COULTON, Author of “The Main 
Illusions of Pacificism.” Extra Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—'' A comprehensive historical investigation by an 

able writer designed to establish the proposition that * history 

shows us the principle of compulsory service for home defence 

as an integral factor in democratic freedom,’ Nineteen appen- 
dices on various points arising in the arguments,” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BENEDETTO 
CROCE: the Problem of Art and History. 
By H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Author of “ The 


Philosophy of Change.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., London, W.C.2. 


A CROWN OF LIFE 


By H. J. MARSHALL, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


An attempt to express what has been the hope of 
the best and wisest of our race on the subject which 
so profoundly touches the minds of all civilised 
people to-day—the immortality of the spirit of man. 


WORD PICTURES OF WAR 


By W. F. DE BOIS MACLAREN 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A volume of poems of very wide variety. Among 
them are some of consolation and triumph for the 
bereaved. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 
36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2. 


The Magazine for Busy People. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Illustrated. Monthly. Price 1/- 


A Searchlight into Things that Matter. 


“WE PUT THE WORLD BEFORE YOU.” 


The Review or Reviews may be ordered from any Newsagent, 
Bookseller or Bookstall throughout the verge or it can be sent 
Post Free to any address for one year for 14s. 6d. The subscription 
for Canada is 13s. 6d. post free. 

Subscription Orders, enclosing Cheque or Post Office Order, 
should be addressed to THE Manacer, “‘ Review or Reviews’ 
Orrice, Bank Buitpines, Kiscsway, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 


Safeguard your Health with 


J.Collis Browne's 


hlorodyne 


THE BEST REMEDY Cots short attacks of SPASMS, 
KNOWN FOR PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


G. 
COUGHS, 


COLDS, Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHGA, COLIC, and 
Asthma, Bronchitis. other bowe! Complaints. 


Always ack fer a GOLLIS BROWNE.’’ 
iS NU SUSSTILUTE, Ot ail Chemists, 1/3, s/-. 
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FREEHOLD SITES 
WITH EXTENSIVE RAILWAY SIDINGS AND GoopD 


DEEP WATER AND BARGE PIERS ADJOINING. 


Arent from the special privileges granted by Royal Charter, which allow all goods to enter the Port of r 
Queenborough free of all port dues, the geographical position of Queenborough is such as to especially 


recommend it to manufacturers for the erection of modern factories. Within 48 miles of London by rail, 
and 40 miles by water, it enjoys exceptional facilities for the transit of goods by rail to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. Queenborough is the port of embarkation for Flushing, and splendid shipping services also place 
it in direct touch with all the principai European Ports. Manufacturers at Queenborough are thus afforded 
extraordinary advantages for the development of their Continental trade after the War. Queenborough possesses 
good deep water and barge piers, and there are fine railway sidings to each factory site. All sites are freehold. 


For full particulars, prices and plans, write, telegraph or cable— 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 40, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


TO OLD CHINA COLLECTORS. 
A LARGE AND UNIQUE COLLECTION 
OF OLD ENGLISH CHINA, MADE DURING THE LAST b 
TWENTY YEARS BY A WELL-KNOWN COLLECTOR. : 


IT COMPRISES 


Figures, Vases, Services, and Collectors’ Pieces of BOW, t 
WORCESTER, CHELSEA, SPODE, DERBY, a 
SWANSEA, NANTGARW 


(OVER 300 LOTS) 

WILL BE SOLD 

on the 30th and 3lst JANUARY C 

BY MESSRS. 

CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS : 


3, KING STREET, ST. JAMES, S.W. ad 
MOST OF THE PIECES ARE MARKED AND PERFECT. | 1 
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